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} HAVE come a long way up the road of achieve- 
ment this year, and our goal is in sight. So far as the 

Unified Budget is concerned, if we keep up our present 

percentage of increase over last year’s receipts throughout the 

month of April, we are sure of raising it in full by April 30, the end of our 


fiscal year. 


The World Emergency Forward Fund is not in such a good position. If we 
are to reach that summit of achievement, we have a hard, steep climb ahead. 
Almost as much money must be received in these closing weeks as has been 
raised for the Fund since the beginning of the fiscal year. 


Impossible? Not if all of us . . . every member of every Northern Baptist 
church . . . feels his or her own personal responsibility for the success of 
the Fund. The importance of being prepared to meet urgent relief and 
rehabilitation needs quickly has been stressed again and again. Will you 
help us to be on time with enough by making a “second mile gift” to the 
World Emergency Forward Fund? 


Make your Second Mile Gift before April 30, through your own church 
or send it direct to: World Emergency Forward Fund, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


APRIL 
NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 


peer preyn ny 


1. Who studied music in Bu- 
dapest and in New York? 

2. What will be observed on 
April 15th? 

8. Who entered a concentra- 
tion camp Sept. 16, 1942? 

4. Tomorrow’s peace struc- 
ture ultimately rests on what? 

5. What will all young people 
enjoy reading? 

6.. How many nations are in 
our world? 

7. What has always been a 
time of high dedication? 

8. What are breaking all rec- 
ords? 

9. What book had a first edi- 
tion of 3,000 copies? 
Note that See current one | pena 
and is open por ereapes we Som mT 

10. Who are people and are 
like people? 

11. ose back was injured 
in a street-car accident? 

12. What is between high 
hills? 

18. Who was commissioned a 
missionary on Feb. 27, 1944? 

14. Who is Hampton Adams? 

15. What will be more diffi- 
cult to obtain in 1945-1946? 

16. Who taught in the Chi- 
nese mission in Portland, Ore.? 

17. Who returned to America 
in 1941? 

18. What are important days? 


Rules for 1944-1945 


S 


be mailed by 
July 15, 1945 to receive credit 





WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 

William Axling returned on the 
M. S. Gripsholm in December, 1943, 
after 483 years of missionary service 
in Japan. 

Marguerite A. Calder is a mission- 
ary of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society in San Francisco. 

Marlin D. Farnum is the Foreign 
Mission Board’s Candidate Secretary. 
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H. Dean Goodwin is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary of Public 
Relations. 

William Russell Pankey is pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Earle V. Pierce is the former 


1987-1988 he was President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
Thomas A. Plummer is a Baptist 
physician in Denver, Col., and now a 
flight surgeon with the rank of cap- 
tain in the United States Army. 
Luther Wesley Smith is Executive 


pastor of the Lake Harriet Baptist Secretary of the American Baptist 
Board of Education and Publication. 


Church in Minneapolis, Minn. In 



















It Depends on Who Supports It 


Cartoon NumBer 120 spy Cuartes A. WELLS 



















































GAIN the floodlights of publicity on the postwar world 
and the establishment of global peace have blinded us to 
the true nature of the structure that is being built. Again we 
have seen a colorful, dramatic conference of three men, “the 
big three,” as the daily press rates them, who met in the 
Crimea; but, again we fail fully to realize that these three 
men can neither support nor maintain the peace they have 
designed. “The only difference between a peace that fails and 
one that succeeds,” says Lisa Sergio, “is whether or not the 
masses of the people support it.” 

Tomorrow’s peace structure rests ultimately upon the 
shoulders of the world’s common people. If selfishness and 
greed dominate their lives, or if they acquiesce in any power 
politics or imperial aggrandizements of their leaders, how can 
the world expect a just and enduring peace? On what could it 
stand? On the other hand, if the common people are just, tol- 
erant, and fair in their relations one to another, no unworthy 
leadership and no schemes in power politics could long deceive 
or permanently betray them. 

World peace rests not on the architectural global blue- 
prints of three big men, but on the moral and spiritual char- 
acter of the common people which ultimately will or will not 
support the structure. CoarLes A. WELLS. 
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They Had Good Reason 
for Complaint 


Nearly 48,000 subscribers had 
good reason to complain about 
the late arrival of their February 
and March issues which was due 
to labor shortage at the printing 
plant and wartime scarcity of 
wire staples that hold the maga- 
zine together. Nevertheless the 
vast majority whose subscrip- 
tions expired in February showed 
their continued confidence and 
loyalty by their renewals. 

The result: February .produced 
8,515 subscriptions, as compared 
with 3,479 in February, 1944, a 
net gain of 36 for the month. 

The score: 186 months of gain 

and 6 months of loss since May, 
1988, when the long uptrend 
began. 
To meet the government’s re- 
stricted paper quota, this issue is 
printed on thinner paper and is 
reduced to 48 pages. Some fea- 
tures have had to be omitted 
temporarily. For the patience 
and understanding shown by its 
friends in these times of shortages 
Missions is truly grateful. Ev- 
erything possible will be done to 
maintain high quality of maga- 
zine content in spite of dimin- 
ished quantity of magazine con- 
tents. The standard 64-page size 
will be restored as soon as the 
paper shortage is relieved. 





Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Forels 


States Canada Countr 
ee cone 22024 $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (S5ormore) 1.00. 1.25 1.45 





When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
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PROFOUND and LASTING 


THE SAME IMPRESSION WOULD BE 
LEFT IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


“A profound and lasting impact was made 
upoh this entire community. Everywhere I 
go about town, folks are 
still talking about it. .. . 
Ministers of the city are 
— to this gifted 

hristian journalist- 
artist-traveler and hi 


Dr. W. S. K. Yeaple, 
First Congregation- 
al annem, Nashua, 





He draws as he speaks 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


As a Baptist pastor I look upon the 
editorial policy and most of the arti- 
cles in Missions with increasing dis- 
favor. Is the magazine supposed to 
give us information about mission 
fields and missionaries, or to publish 
ideas on international political prob- 
lems and social unrest? The work of 
the new Conservative Missionary So- 
ciety is increasing in interest and 
support because we are actually hear- 
ing about most of the missionaries and 
their fields and not the opinions of 
their leaders on all sorts of interna- 
tional and social problems. Why do 
you not show toward the new society 
the same courtesy and information in 
Misstons as you do towards the 
Japanese-American situation? Hun- 
dreds of our Baptist churches within 
the Northern Baptist Convention are 
supporting partially or wholly the 
work of the new society and yet in 
the only missionary magazine we 
Baptists have, not one word of its 
fine work is published. Why? Let us 
be consistent. If we are not to be 
bigoted in regard to social problems, 
let us not be bigoted in regard to our 
own missionary societies. If Missions 
is to retain the respect and interest 
to all our Baptist constituency, let us 
have more information on missions 
and less on social and political issues. 
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A FEATURE AND A TRADITION 


DaILy CHAPEL is a feature and a tradition at Franklin Col- 
lege. The chapel pulpit is a gift of the Class of 1917, which 
also contributed the chairs on the platform that are occupied 
by members of the faculty. 





*% Professor John A. Bekker of the 


Franklin College Department of Econom- 
ics delivering the morning chapel talk 


Y. WILL BE HELPED by attendance at college chapel if 
you come to Franklin College. Each service includes a mes- 
sage, sometimes by the president, sometimes by members of 
the faculty in rotation, and frequently by noted visiting 
preachers and celebrities, such as Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, 





For catalogue, bulletin and 
other information write to 
President WILLIAM GEAR 
SPENCER, LL.D. 


Secretary Charles S. Detweiler, 
and others, who give the students 
intimate glimpses into their re- 
spective fields of service. 


THE NEXT SEMESTER OPENS MAY 14, 1945 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE "™48eu" 





NO CONVENTION 
AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Complying with the government’s edict prohibiting all conven- 
tions at which attendance would exceed 50 persons, the General 
Council by mail vote decided to cancel the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion scheduled for Grand Rapids, Mich., May 22-27, 1945. 

Permission has been granted by the government for holding a 
joint session of the General Council and the Council on Finance anc) 
Promotion in order to adopt the missionary budget for 1945-1946, 
make plans for the postwar period, and transact other legally required 
Convention business. 

This meeting will be held in Chicago, Ill., May 21-23, 1945. 
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PRESIDENTS, STUDENTS, PROFESSORS AND 
UNIVERSITY PASTORS FROM MORE THAN 100 
BAPTIST SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES AND 
STUDENT CENTERS WILL HELP CHURCHES All 
OVER THE WORTHERN CONVENTION OBSERVE 
BAPTIST EDUCATION DAY, SUNDAY, APRIL IS. 

A CHIEF SUBJECT OF DISCUSSION WiLL BE 
THE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP AND STUDENT 
LOAN PROJECT OF THE BAPTIST BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, —THE CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS FUND. 
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Many pastors in my association share 
this opinion.—Rev. Albert D. Bolster, 
Brooklin, Maine. 

Nore.—Mussions’ reply to the 
above letter takes the form of 4n 
editorial on page 215.—Eb. 

Your editorial on peacetime mili- 
tary conscription is calculated to 
bring cheer to Hitler and his fol- 
lowers both here and in Germany. 
Germany and Japan are being beaten 
by our military strength, joined with 
the military strength of Great Bri- 
tain and the Soviet Union. Our only 
guarantee of future peace must be 
likewise a strong coalition of peace- 
loving nations, strong because im- 
plemented with military power that 
can. be used on short notice. The only 
way this can be done is by peacetime 
military conscription. As to the mo- 
tives of our allies, the. President’s 
recent message says ““We must resist 
this divisive propaganda—we must 
destroy it—with the same strength 
and the same determination that our 
fighting men are displaying as they re- 
sist and destroy the Panzer divisions.” 
Hitler’s last desperate hope of success 
lies in dividing us from our allies. So let 
us not give him support by attacking 
our friends. I look to see Missions 
pledged to a policy of unity with our 
allies because such unity both now 
and after the war is our only guar- 
antee for the safety of our children 
from the “scourge and terror” that 
now exists—Mrs. Edward Heller, 
Richmond Hill, L. I. 


Note.—) : opposing permanent 
peacetime military conscription 
in the United States, Missions 
finds itself in good company. Nu- 
merous college presidents, the 
Federal Council of Churches, the 
recent Cleveland church confer- 
ence on peace, and various church 
conventions, have taken a posi- 
tion against this radical departure 
from America’s historic policy. 
—Eb. 

I read your editorial on American 


peacetime military conscription. You 
will be interested therefore in know- 
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ing that 1 was in a ministers’ meeting 
recently when this question was dis- 
cussed. All were opposed to the bill 
before Congress. But further ques- 
tioning revealed the fact that not 
one minister had written to make 
known his feelings, nor had anyone 
urged anyone else to do so. It seems 
to me that our greatest weakness as 
Christians is that we expect our 
legislators to read our minds on such 
subjects while we remain silent. An 
outpouring of opinion from the Chris- 
tian churches would surely carry 
weight in Washington. I enjoy every 
issue of Misstons and am proud that 
it is our denominational magazine.— 
Iulu M. Hathaway, Albion, N. Y. 
&) 

Even if I do not agree with some of 
your editorials, I find each issue of 
Misstons stimulating to my own 
study and thinking. When I arrive at 
the point where I know everything 
that is important, and where I am 
firmly convinced of the absolute 
truth of all my convictions and of the 
error of all who hold a different view, 
then I shall no longer need the fellow- 
ship of Baptists and no magazine will 
be of any value to me. Until then, I 
shall continue to read Missions with 
appreciation and particularly in these 
days when it provides a vital contact 
between those of us in overseas serv- 
ice and the churches at home.— 
Chaplain Al. N. Cain, U. S. A. 

| 

In December Missions began to 
enter four homes in our church that 
never had it before. Unsolicited favor- 
able comments have come already 
from two of them. One woman said, 
“The article by Dr. Fosdick in De- 
cember was worth an entire year’s 
subscription.” We are circulating your 
own article about your visit to Army 
Hospitals among the families of our 
men in service.—Reo. LeRoy J. Day, 
Allenville, Wis. 


YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well 
as the missionary and educational 
content of this issue. So would a friend 
or relative who is not familiar with 
the . Have you ever thought 
of a GIFT PTION? 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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bey PERT: 4 chovidietd 7 Today 


To help thousands of our talented young men and women 
get a college education under Christian influence through 
student loans and scholarships — is the object of the 


Christian Emphasis Fund 


For information write to 
THE BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
152 Madisen Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





ABOVE: Easter service 
in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine 
in New York City. The 
center of the nave is 
occupied by more than 
1000 WAVES from the 
United States Navy 


RIGHT: The Cathedral 
in Caen, Normandy, as 
it looked after Amer- 
ican artillery shells 
and airplane bombs had 
blasted this historic 
_ French city to ruins, 
rubble, and ashes 


UNDAMAGED 
OR IN RUINS 
IT 1S STILL 
‘THE CHURCH 


Photo on left by Acme 


Photo below by co of Worid 
Student Christian Federation 
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Impotent Gates of Hell 


NIN HIS recent retirement at age 73, 
J}}| Bishop Francis J. McConnell said in 
®47 | a farewell sermon, “I do not remember 
any time in my life when the church 
has come under so much criticism.” 
Every preacher will doubtless confirm that. 

Today’s critics of the church condemn either 
its pacifism or its support of war, its betrayal of 
the individual gospel or its unconcern over 
man’s social conditions, its liberalist theologi- 
cal looseness or its fundamentalist doctrinal 
rigidity. At the Cleveland conference (see last 
month’s Missions, pages 148-158), the church 
was criticized by some delegates for com- 
promise with principle and by others for per- 
fectionist idealism. Outside the church the 
most widespread criticism is against its sec- 
tarianism. “There are only 70 nations in our 
world,” says Mr. H. S. Firestone, Jr., in The 
Missionary Herald, “yet there are three times 
that number of Protestant sects to divide and 
weaken the Christian impact upon our one 
world.”” Whatever the faults of the church— 
doctrinal disloyalty, creedal bondage, sectarian 
rivalry, social inadequacy, compromised ideal- 
ism, perfectionist impotence—all can be sum- 
marized in a famous confession by the late 
President Emory W. Hunt. In a memorable ad- 
dress at the Northern Baptist Convention in 
1918, almost 30 years ago, after a brilliant 
refutation of Socialist John Spargo’s scathing 
denunciation of the church, Dr. Hunt turned 
from America’s then leading Socialist to the 
great crowd of Baptists before him and humbly 
confessed, “‘ The church has ony: one fault. Folks 
like you and me are in itl” 

Composed of human material, the-church is 
nevertheless a divine institution. Its ideals and 











purposes are beyond criticism. Once again 
Holy Week has come and gone. Once again 
Easter for multitudes of people is remembered 
only as a calendar event and not as an abiding 
experience. Yet the fact that even in time of 
war with its orgy of blood and hate, the world 
paused to commemorate Holy Week, evi- 
denced that after nearly twenty centuries of 
criticism, indifference, opposition, persecution, 
the church still proclaims its Lord, radiates His 
spirit, and seeks to establish His way of life. 
When the ancient Roman Empire was in its 
final throes of dissolution, an unknown Chris- 
tian wrote, “It is the Christians who are still 
holding the world together.” How true today! 
Regardless of critics and their criticism, the 
church of Christ, whether it stands as a gaunt, 
gaping shell in a bombed city of Europe or as a 
crowded worshipful sanctuary in America, is 
witness to the only name whereby men might 
be saved, the one effective agency for returning 
good for evil and for substituting reconciliation 
for hate, the sole surviving unity in a disin- 
tegrating humanity. From the agony and chaos 
of war, the ruins of civilization, and the global 
plans of a modern triumvirate to rebuild a 
world based on the futility of political power 
and the transiency of armed alliances, hu- 
manity must ultimately turn to the message 
and the world mission of the church. Without 
that, broken nations will not be rebuilt nor 
shattered peoples reunited in an enduring fel- 
lowship of peace. From China, Japan, Russia, 
Norway, all over the world, even from Ger- 
many comes abundant testimony that Jesus 
was everlastingly right when he told Peter that 
the gates of hell would never prevail against 
His church. 








The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Hungry and nothing to eat; homeless and no place to sleep 


Only a Gesture of Concern 
For a Boundless Need 


HE goal of $4,279,000 set by the Church Com- 

mittee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction 
for the relief efforts of 26 Protestant denominations 
in the fiscal year 1945-1946 is “only a gesture of 
concern for a boundless need,” explained Executive 
Director Leslie B. Moss. A breakdown of the total 
into its component parts shows the wide scope of 
projected relief activities. 

Cuurcu Reparms anD RECONSTRUCTION... . 
(Temporary church structures in conti- 
nental Europe, repairs to damaged churches, 
training of pastors, evangelism, etc.) 


$1,230,000 


(China disaster and flood relief, child care, 
medical supplies, famine relief in India, etc.) 
OrpHaNED MIssIONS...............-0555: 
(Continued support of missions and mis- 
sionaries of European Protestant churches 
whose support was cut off duririg the war) 


356,000 


Movistry To Paisonmrs or WaR.......... 300,000 
(Through the Chaplaincy Commission and 
the War Prisoners of Aid of the Y. M. C. A.) 

Breuwe DimTRIBUTION ... 0... ccc cccccceees 827,000 


(In Europe and Asia through the American 
Bible Society) Printing new Bibles and dis- 
tribution 


(Relief service to refugees, homeless and dis- 

placed people in Europe and those aided in 

America) 

425,000 
(Ministry to children through American 

Friends Service Committee, to women and 

girls, and to students, etc.) 


Se I. 6 hath o's ve 0.0 cde debekaeen $4,279,000 


The total is three times what the Protestant churches 
contributed to these relief services last year. It is 
“the most far-reaching united program the churches 
have ever had. The program is so completely coor- 
dinated that the gift of any American Christian is 
stretched to the utmost of service in the name of 
Christ to a war ravaged humanity.” 

Northern Baptists will again participate through 
gifts to the World Emergency Forward Fund. 


Recognition as a Religious Cult 
Granted to Baptists in Rumania 


URING the past 20 years, ever since the 
Stockholm Congress of the Baptist World 
Alliance in 1928 (see Missions, October, 1923, page 
524), Missions, from time to time, has reported 
the varying stages of persecution of Baptists in 
Rumania. Finally in 1942 their condition became 
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intolerable. Their organization was forcibly dis- 
solved, their properties confiscated, and all church 
services and activities prohibited. Latest chapter in 
this long and sordid story is more encouraging than 
anything reported heretofore. According to a press 
release by Secretary George W. Sadler of the 
Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board which has 
long included Rumania as one of its European 
fields of cooperation, the. overthrow of the re- 
actionary Rumanian government last August gave 
Rumanian Baptists an unexpected opportunity to 
appeal for recognition. Their effort was successful. 
A new decree-law published in the government 
Gazette on November 1, 1944, gives Baptists legal 
recognition as a cult, with the same privileges and 
rights accorded to the so-called “historic cults,” 
which presumably means the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Roman Catholic. Church. This 
newly granted freedom will permit Baptists to hold 
services, carry on evangelistic efforts, conduct Sun- 
day Schools, print religious literature and perform 
other activities. It should cause rejoicing. Neverthe- 
less a disturbing question remains. How long will 
this freedom last if Rumania actually becomes one 
of the Soviet Republics of Russia? 


Another Roman Catholic Attempt 
to Restrict Religious Freedom 
OTWITHSTANDING the vigorous protest of 


the Federal Council of Churches two years 
ago (See Missions, February, 1943, pages 104-105), 
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the Roman Catholic Hierarchy moves unswervingly 
ahead with its claim to religious priority in South 
America and in restricting and discrediting Protes- . 
tant missionary effort. Latest evidence is a collective 
pastoral letter by Cardinal Copello in Buenos Aires, 
six archbishops, and 15 bishops, which condemned 
the activities of Protestant missionaries in Argen- 
tina, and prohibited all Roman Catholics from send- 
ing their children to Protestant schools, from con- 
tributing toward Protestant organizations, from 
reading Protestant publications, and from partici- 
pating in the Y.M.C.A. and the Y:W.C.A. Even 
the Salvation Army was outlawed as definitely “a 
Protestant institution.” According to the news story 
in The New York Herald Tribune, the Buenos Aires 
Y.M.C.A. has more than 6,000 members of whom 
85% are Roman Catholics. The pastoral letter like- 
wise forbade Catholic teachers to teach in Protes- 
tant schools and forbade every Catholic to attend 
any Protestant conference, lecture, or other meet- 
ing. In some towns the local police banned the Sal- 
vation Army and closed one Protestant church, 
but higher provincial authorities cancelled these 
measures and reminded the police that religious 
freedom is guaranteed in the Argentine constitution. 
This guaranty irks the Hierarchy. Its letter de- 
plored “the notorious knowledge that Protestant 
missionaries and pastors preach and proclaim the 
most absolute religious liberty.” This latest attack 
is of concern to Baptists in Argentina. Once again it 
is demonstrated that eternal vigilance is still the 
price of religious liberty and of all other freedoms. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


ALL THE OIL IN ARABIA is not worth the life of a 
single American boy needlessly sacrificed on some 
foreign battlefield — Franklyn Waltman. 

& 

NEVER IN HisToRY has it been good for the com- 

mon man when two or three conquerors divided the 


nations among themselves. — R. H. Markham. 


~ 
A DURABLE PEACE is one that after 10 or 15 years 
will still stand up to the test of conscience. — Sir 
Andrew McFaryean. 


~ 
THE CURRENT AMERICAN MOOD OF APPROVAL of 
postwar international collaboration can change as 
mercurially as the English weather if the American 


people once get the idea that this war, which started 
as a crusade for freedom, ends as just another 
struggle between rival imperialisms. — Raymond 
Daniell. 

~ 

THE COMMON MAN IN ONE COUNTRY does not gain 
anything by fighting the common man in the other; 
all that both want is to live and let live-—Ferdinand 
A. Hermens. 

% 

AFTER THIS WAR there will be no vital forces left 
in Europe except Christianity and Soviet Russia.— 
President George N. Shuster, Hunter Col- 
lege. (Notz.—That remark has profound mission- 
ary implications.—Eb.) : 
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When Life Kept Its Silver Lining 


An Easter Meditation in a Japanese Concentration Camp 





Japan’s famed 


EN I was placed in a concentration 
camp in Japan, September 16, 1942, it 
seemed to me as if I had been driven into a 
blind alley. Life seemed suddenly to have lost 
its meaning. The song of life changed to a sigh. 
What was there to live for? Watch the clock! 
Count the hours! Consult the calendar! Num- 
ber the days! Pensively wait for a release that 
might never come! It was like making a blind 
date with destiny. There was not much to live 
for at that level of life. 

That camp was a world to itself. There was 
absolutely no contact with the outside world. 
No messenger came. There were no messages, 
no telephone calls, no telegrams, no mail, no 
letters. Only one letter of 100 words once a 
month could be ‘sent to Mrs. Axling in the 


By WILLIAM AXLING 





women’s concentration camp 50 miles away. 
She also was granted permission to write me a 
letter of 100 words once a month. It was always 
a red-letter day when that letter came. And 
then there was always a wait of 30 days before 
another could come. And every one of those 
days had 24 hours. These 12 censored monthly 
letters from Mrs. Axling, one letter from Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, and two regulation 20- 
word Red Cross cards from the United States 
constituted my entire mail during that. year. 
However, by Easter of 1943, my whole out- 
look on life in that concentration camp had 
undergone a revolutionary change. The Christ 
of Easter was not simply the Christ of 2,000 
years ago. He was the living Christ, the com- 
rade of every way and every place and every 
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hour. He was the Christ who daily walked and 
talked with me in the solitude of that camp, 
and who lifted my life to a higher level where I 
could take the experiences of each day with 
this unfailing ally at my side. 

Prayer wrought that change. It changed 
everything. It changed my own spirit. It 
changed my total outlook on life. It changed 
my attitude toward the hard knocks of 
life. It enabled me to take them. It linked 
my life anew to Christ. It enabled me to look at 
every experience out of God’s window. It 
taught me to hide in His heart. Fortunately 
there was no ill treatment in that camp. But 
food and fuel were scarce there as everywhere 
else in Japan. The sense of hunger, the cold, 
the rigid regulations of the camp life, were still 
there, but their stmg was gone. That is what 
prayer can and did do. 

When Easter of 1943 dawned, I had entered 
deeply into the mystic experience recorded in 
Acts 16:16-25. Paul and Silas were on a 
preaching mission to Philippi. The mission 
opened with much promise, but suddenly the 
tide turned. Persecution broke out. Mob rule 
got the upper hand. Paul and Silas were 
seized, stripped, beaten and rushed to prison. 
There their feet were made fast in stocks and 
prison guards stood guard. The day that 
opened big with promise ended in seemingly 
dark defeat. It was midnight. For Paul and 
Silas there had been no sleep. Suddenly a 
strange transformation swept over that prison 
scene. Two of the prisoners are praying. Soon 
the refrain of a song rings down the startled 
corridors of that prison. Here was something 
new in that place of captivity. Never before 
had prayer been offered there. And never be- 
fore had the notes of a song echoed through 
that desolute place. A modern poet, Winnie 
Lynch Rockett, has pictured a similar situa- 
tion in the poem, “A Singing Heart,” * 


Give me dear God, a heart that bravely sings 
When searing trials come, when joys take wings. 
Teach me, before life’s wan, brief sun shall set, 
That I can never scale Bright Olivet 

And from her crest look up triumphantly, 
Except I pass through dark Gethsemane. 





*From the calendar of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 
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With me, too, every day had become a red 
letter day with God. The contact between 
God and my heart could not be broken. There 
the lines were always open. Every day that 
dawned two-way messages came and went. 
That put iron into the blood. It served as a 
tonic for living even in a concentration camp. 

Prayer did more. It put a silver lining on life. 
That is the kind of a God we have. A God 
who can and does put a luminous silver lining 
on life even in a concentration camp. That is 
the kind of a God He is. He takes even the 
tragedies of human life and if given a chance 
turns them into ultimate triumph. He takes the 
crisis of human history and turns them to 
creative ends in carrying out his timeless pur- 
pose. No man made tragedy, no man-made 
crisis can stop Him or thwart His purpose. Be- 
cause He is that kind of a God, nothing can 
down those who put their trust in Him. 

As I came to grips with the question as to 
whether life had lost its meaning, God said to 
my soul, “Wait a minute, wait a minute. You 
can, if you will, make this concentration camp a 
springboard from which to project your pray- 
ers across sea and land.” 

My body was confined in that camp, but this 
thing we call personality, this God-made mira- 
cle me, my Christ-redeemed soul, was able 
through prayer to venture out into a world with 
far horizons. Every day that dawned, prayer 
made it possible for me to take my place by the 
side of Christian colleagues all over Japan, 
colleagues in broken China, colleagues in rest- 
less India, colleagues in bleeding Europe, as 
well as Christian colleagues all over this be- 
loved land of mine and hold up their hearts and 
hands as they carried on their God-given tasks. 
Thus life even in a concentration camp took on 
a full and rich measure of meaning. Prayer 
opened the way for a creative world-wide 
service with that place of confinement as the 
base of operations. 

Life is not simply action, motion, doing 
things. Life at its best is the enrichment of the 
mind, the culture and discipline of the soul, 
the building of a character with a likeness to 
Christ, giving the spirit of God a real chance to 
round out our personalities, and going the sec- 
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ond mile of service for our fellow men. In these 
terms, confinement in a concentration camp, 
the difficulties, the tragedies, the sufferings that 
come our way, cannot stop life nor rob it of its 
meaning. Rather they point the way to a richer 
and fuller life. 

Prayer worked an even greater wonder. It 
put a song in my soul. Like Paul and Silas, I 
found a God who could and did put a song, a 
new song, in my soulfeven in the isolated and 





The Supper at Emmaus, from the painting by L’hermitte 
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lonely life of my captivity. That, too, is the 
kind of a God we have. He can take these souls 
of ours and set them singing 4 song of quiet 
confidence and joyous triumph any time and 
anywhere. No matter how tragic the hour, or 
how dark the day, or how bitter the experience, 
God will always put a song in our soul if we 
only give Him a che nce. He will do it under any 
and every circumstance. That is the kind of a 
God He is. 





Where Is Jesus? 


A timely and needed plea for a larger recognition, 
on the printed page, of the personality of Christ 


By EARLE V. PIERCE 


HE question, “ Where is Jesus?”’, must have 

been used anxiously over and over again at 
the close of that first day out from Jerusalem 
on the return to Nazareth from the Passover 
feast by Mary and Joseph, as they went with 
deep concern from group to group, only to find 
that he was not there. Returning to Jerusalem 
the next day, they must have made the query 
repeatedly until finally they located him. 

This question has come insistently to me as I 
read article after article, not only on religious 
topics and Christian themes, but even on mis- 
sions and evangelism without ever having the 


Lord Jesus mentioned. 





When crossing the Pacific Ocean in 1924 to 
visit our mission fields in the Far East, I read 
a new book on missions. I had taken it along’ 
to prepare me more thoroughly for a study first 
hand of missions. I found that from the begin- 
ning to the end in this book the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who said that all authority had been giv- 
en unto him in heaven and upon earth and who, 
therefore, sent his disciples out to evangelize the 
world, was not once mentioned. God was men- 
tioned three times. It was Christianity, Chris- 
tianity, Christianity, a philosophy, a religious 
system that was everywhere presented, instead 
of him who is the Way to life. I have forgotten 
who wrote or published the book, for after 
reading it, I discarded it. 
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For some reason at that time I was moved to 
make a study of how Jesus Christ appeared to 
Paul, the first great missionary to the Gentiles. 
I read through carefully his Epistle to the 
Philippians, marking every place where Jesus 
was mentioned. In the Epistle’s 104 verses, he 
was mentioned personally or by pronoun, 52 
times. I found the same ratio in the Epistle to 
the Colossians and the same outstanding fact 
that the Apostle Paul was ever facing a Person, 
so great, so glorious, so commanding that, as 
Jesus himself was always facing the Father and 
said, “The Father is ever with me for I do ever 
the things that are pleasing in His sight,” so 
Paul would say, “The Son of God is ever with 
me, for I always seek to do the things that are 
pleasing in his sight.” Even in the Epistle to the 
Romans, which gives us so profoundly the 
philosophy and theology of Christianity, there 
is mention of the Person of our Lord 62 times in 
its 16 chapters; an average of four to a chapter. 

Since then, I have been astonished how good 
people, writing excellent articles on evangelism 
and missions, can go through an entire article 
and never mention the Son of God. You would 
say, “Oh, but he is in the background in their 
mind.” That is just it. He in the background, 
where with Paul he was always in the fore- 
ground. Robert Browning is one with Paul 
when he says through one of his characters in 
Dramatis Personae: 

That one face, far from vanish, rather grows 

Or decomposes but to recompose; 

Become (s) my universe that feels and knows 
Would that we all had that consciousness of 
him who is the Life of the universe. We are 
conscious of things. It is the One Person who is 
the great Fact..This came to me with great 
force recently as I read a splendid article in a 
recent copy of a missionary magazine by one 
who had been visiting and studying one of the 
great mission fields. There was no mention of 
the Son of God, no sight of him moving among 
the lost, filled with compassion. 

And now as I finished reading VISION,* the 
denomination’s January reading book, I again 
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kept saying, “Where is the Lord Jesus?” On 
going over the publication with this in mind, I 
found that of the 22 articles, 11 made no men- 
tion whatsoever of the Son of God, our Lord 
and Saviour, the Master of missions, the one 
“whose we are and whom we serve.” Of the 
other 11 articles, eight mentioned him once; 
one referred to him twice; one mentioned him 
three times and one included him four times, 
although the majority of these references were 
to “the message of Jesus,” or “the spirit of 
Jesus” or some such similar reference, rather 
than to his glorious, power-working, and win- 
ning personality. 

I do not wish to be captious or over-critical, 
but is there not here something to think about? 
Are we so given to walking in the light that we 
can be foregetful of the glorious Son who is the 
Light? Is our devotion to a cause, an institu- 
tion, a philosophy, a way of life, or even to 
humanity rather than to the glorious Son of 
God himself? If he is reliving his life through 
us, should we not be more conscious of his 
personality? Can we not, with John, see him 
“‘among the candlesticks” or do -we see only 
the candlesticks? Is the control of our conduct, 
our words, our disposition, the purpose “to 
walk worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing’’? 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, 
“But we behold Him.” If we do, we will talk 
about him and write about him, and not simply 
about his work. “It is not what, but Whom.” 


* Nore.—A re-check of the 39 pages (not ar- 
ticles which form the basis of Dr. Pierce’s analy- 
sis), reveals that on only 17 of the 39 pages is 
Jesus not mentioned directly or by reference. 
These 17 pages include pages with large pictures 
and little type matter, and in some cases pages 
of two-page articles in which Jesus is mentioned 
on their respective first or second pages. He is 
mentioned specifically on 14 pages and by in- 
ference on ¢ight other pages in phrases like, 
“Christ’s pattern for their lives,” etc., a total 
of 22 out of 39. This analysis would seem to mod- 
ify somewhat Dr. Pierce’s particular criticism 
without in the slightest degree weakening his 
general thesis which is timely and valid.—Eb. 
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The American Indian 


of Yesterday and Today 


The old pagan longhouse, symbol of the past when Indian 
tribes roamed America and engaged in fierce tribal war, 
has given way to the Christian meetinghouse in which the 
Indian now bears witness to\the faith he has in Christ 
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Rev. Emery Kocsis performing the marriage ceremony for Private First Class Walter Zomont, 
U. S. Army, Camp Bell, N. Y., and Miss Ethel Celestine Mt. Pleasant, both American Indians. 
Chief Clinton Rickard in full Indian regalia stands as one of the witnesses. The Bible is that used 
by Chief Cusick, hero of the Revolutionary War and bodyguard of General George Washington 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 


OTH the old longhouse and the more recent 
meetinghouse mark the Iroquois Indian 
trail in western New York state. On hills and in 
the valley, Baptist meetinghouses now point 
their white spires upward on the Cattarau- 
gus, Tonawanda, and Tuscarora Reservations, 
about 25 miles south, east, and north respec- 
tively of Buffalo. Here Christian worship has 
taken the place of the old pagan rites performed 
in Indian structures that were literally long- 
houses. 





At Cattaraugus a longhouse center of ancient 
Indian worship remains as a symbol of the past 
when Hiawatha, the legendary figure of Long- 
fellow’s poem, went up and down the Mohawk 
Valley four centuries ago preaching a new order 
of brotherly feeling among the tribes, As a re- 
sult, six tribes, Mohawk, Seneca, Cayuga, On- 
ondaga, Oneida, and later, Tuscarora, formed 
the “Six Nations.” A democratically elected 
council governed them. Disputes between tribes 
were settled in peace. War could be declared 
only by a unanimous vote of the council. The 
tribes were located in a geographical line ex- 
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tending Westward from where Albany now is 
to Syracuse and Buffalo. To the Indians the 
new confederacy was like a great family living 
together in the longhouse with a door at each 
end. The Senecas were keepers of the western 
door. The Mohawks were keepers of the eastern 
door. The Onondagas, “people of the hills,” 
were keepers of the Sacred Council Fire and the 
wampum which recorded treaties. 

The Iroquois Confederacy meant peace for 
members only. For others it meant war, fierce 
and frightful, for profit, power, and glory. But 
the Confederacy was a model for others to 
study. When Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
were adjusting land claims with an Oneida chief 
in 1744, he suggested that since the league had 
worked so well with the Iroquois, the colonists 
should try the same kind of organization. The 
2,500 Indians who live on the three reservations 
where Baptist missionaries now serve, are de- 
scendants of these early warring tribes, mostly 
Senecas and Tuscaroras. A few more than half 
of them are on the Cattaraugus Reservation. 
The remainder are divided between Tona- 
wanda and Tuscarora Reservations. 

In addition to their proud heritage, the In- 
dians have recollections of another kind from 
their contact with white men. Good white men 
prayed for their souls on Sunday. Evil white 
men stole their soil on Monday. The Indian did 
not quickly distinguish between one white man 
and another. He observed that those who 
crashed through the eastern gate, destroyed his 
sacred council fire, and devastated his “‘long- 
house,” had the same pale skin as those who 
came with the Christian gospel. It is easily 
understandable why he was slow to hear. 

“What are Indians like?” Such a question 
may easily arise in the mind of any American 
whose idea of the Indian was formed in the 
“‘wooden Indian period” 40 years ago and 
more, or to the mind of the youth who might 
not even recognize an American Indian in the 
uniform of a soldier or. working beside him in 
a defense plant. 

Indians are people, and they are like people. 
In Western New York they work in gypsum 
mines, rise to places of responsibility in steel 
mills, make ships for the Navy. Farmers try 



























The Tuscarora Indian Baptist Church. The Indian 
members are apparently in prosperous financial condi- 
tion, judging by the handsome automobiles parked in 


to grow bigger strawberries for the market, or 
they breed better cows and pigs. Indians send 
their children to college, or to Civil Service jobs 
in Washington, or into the armed forces. 
Photographs of those who are away are placed 
on top of the piano and letters from them are 
watched for anxiously. The common hopes and 
fears, dreams and disasters, sorrows and joys of 
mankind are theirs also. 

Indian young people in the army have their 
romances and marriages even as others do. At 
U.S. Army Camp Bell near Niagara Falls 800 
soldiers and friends attended a notable wedding 
when Army dietitian Ethel Celestine Mt. 
Pleasant, a Tuscarora Indian maiden, and Pfc. 
Walter Zomont of her regiment, a Cherokee 
Indian from Oklahoma, were married. A treas- 
ured Bible was used in the service. It was the 
Bible used by Chief Cusick, a Revolutionary 
War hero and bodyguard to General George 
Washington. The service was performed by 
Rev. Emery Kocsis, the pastor of the couple. 
Mrs. Dorothy Crauss, a Tuscarora Indian, was 
Maid of Honor. Best Man was Captain Carl L. 
Cross, Camp Commanding Officer. Two Indian 
girls, a Tuscarora and a Seneca, were brides- 
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maids. Chief Clinton Rickard of the Tuscarora 
Tribe was a witness. 

Yet differences are apparent to anyone who 
visits Indian churches and homes. Descendants 
of fierce Iroquois warriors will not be exactly 
like the children of colonists from Europe. 
Listen to the music of the Seneca Chorus in the 
Tonawanda Church, for example. Ancient 
music of the. forest has given a distinctive 
interpretation to the hymnology of Western 
Christianity. In recent times Indians have 
‘ learned to sing in parts. Now one hears the 
deep resonant bass voices that echo a proud 
history of a mighty race. Soaring tenor voices, 
rich altos and colorful sopranos such as theirs 
came from longhouse dwellers, not from a line 
of taut-nerved apartment house inhabitants. 

The Seneca Chorus began in 1934. Two In- 
dian matrons, Dinah Sundown King and Abbie 
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said,” according to Tonawanda’s pastor, Rev. 
Ethel M. Knapp, “that wherever you find four 
Indians together you have a quartet. All whom I 
know have good voices.” Each Friday evening, 
year after year, the Seneca Chorus practices 
perfecting their harmony; sopranos, altos, ten- 
ors, and basses taking their key from the man 
or woman who is leading. No instrument is 
used to start or accompany them. The hymns 
are for the most part testimonies of the 
early Indian Christians recorded by Nicholson 
Parker, a Tonawanda Seneca who lived on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation a century ago. With 
the help of Rev. Ashur Wright, missionary to 
the Cattaraugus Senecas, they were set to 
music—some ancient Indian and some well- 
known church hymn tunes. 

Out of the past comes a peculiar influence to 
shape the church life of today—especially the 








The Tonawanda Seneca Indian Chorus, photographed on its 10th 
anniversary, its purpose being to preserve the old Seneca hymns 


Jemison Hill grieved because they feared that 
the beauty of the old Seneca hymns would be 
lost with the passing of this generation of older 
people. They dreamed of a group of singers who 
would learn these rich-toned songs, practice 
until their harmony was perfect, and then sing 
them until all the other Indians knew and 
loved them. Their husbands, Asa Hill and John 
King, and their neighbors helped to make the 
dream come true. The Chorus owes much also 
to Simeon Skye, a blind Indian piano tuner, 
who “had music in his soul.” He it was who 
remembered the old tunes. “It has often been 





stewardship of the Indians. Early Quaker mis- 
sionaries had said, “if you will let us come to 
tell the story of Jesus, it will not cost you any- 
thing.” On that promise the chiefs permitted 
them to establish mission work. “‘That was a 
treaty,” say some of the chiefs now, implying 


‘that the missionary must not break the 


“treaty” and ask for offerings. However, the 
Indians themselves are breaking that “treaty” 
as they contribute more and more to the finan- 
cial welfare of their churches. Last year the 
Tonawanda Indian Baptist Church doubled its 
previous giving to the Baptist Unified Budget 
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and the World Emergency Forward Fund. 
Indian Christians surpass many in witnessing, 
in music and prayer. 

Miss Ethel M. Knapp and Miss Esther 
Seriber 21 years ago discovered the need for 
Christian work on the Tonawanda Reservation. 
Undaunted by the fact that no mission society 
was prepared to support their ministry, they 
determined to make their own way. They dis- 
covered that schools where the Indian children 
attended needed teachers. Helped by the New 
York Baptist State Convention, the two young 
women were employed to teach school. Pre- 
viously, teachers had come to the school for the 
day only. The two new teachers rented two 
rooms in an Indian home and lived on the Res- 
ervation. After a year the Home Mission agen- 
cies made it possible for Miss Knapp to give 
full time to the Christian ministry of the Bap- 
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the Keuka House Party, fellowship with white 
congregations and with other Indian churches 
have been added to the program in the last 20 
years. “People have come to help us before,” 
said the Indians. “They come in the morning 
and go out at night, but these white women 
stayed. We will build them a house.” Today 
the missionaries occupy a log cabin parsonage 
erected by the Indians. 

Last August Rev. David Owl, a Cherokee 
from North Carolina, celebrated 20 years of 
service among the Cattaraugus Indians. He 
has touched the life of every one of the 1300 
Indians on the Reservation, while the 130 
young people away in the armed forces are his 
“children,” too. He is the minister of the Bap- 
tist Church, and also serves two Presbyterian 
Churches, one Methodist Church, and an 
Episcopalian congregation. He is the only 





Rev. Emery Kocsis and a group of 11 candidates for baptism and 
for membership in the Tuscarora Indian Baptist Church 


tist Church and she was ordained. A year later 
Miss Scriber was able to give up her school 
teaching and join Miss Knapp in the mission 
work. In 1806 a Seneca by the name of Louis 
Pouchre had founded a Baptist church there 
after hearing the gospel and accepting Christ. 
His new-found faith, he said, was “what my 
soul has always longed for.” For most of the 
next 117 years the Indian laymen took care of 
their own services, with worship twice on Sun- 
days and a prayer meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ning. Sunday school, young people’s societies, 
attendance at summer assemblies, camps and 





minister to all the community. He is a friend 
even to those who follow the ancient Indian 
Longhouse rites. Since 1927 he has baptized 
188 into the Baptist Church and he has led 
many to Christ in the other churches that he 
serves. 

With four meeting houses in which services 
are conducted, many ministers would be busy 
all the time trying to keep the property in re- 
pair. But not David Owl. The Indians them- 
selves trim the lawn, build the fires, repair and 
clean the meeting houses. They buy new rugs, 
and paint and varnish the furniture. They raise 
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funds to keep the local property, and at the 
same time contribute to the missionary work of 
the denomination. Thus they leave their pastor 
entirely free for the work of the ministry. 

Rev. Emery Kocsis, pastor of the Tuscarora 
Baptist Church which dates back to 1824 and is 
one of the largest Protestant Indian Churches 
in America, comes from a line of Baptist lead- 
ers in Transylvania and Hungary. At the age of 
16 he came to America. In Budapest and New 
York City he studied music. In the 1930s as a 
baritone soloist he sang for the Columbia and 
National Broadcasting Companies. Later he 
answered the call to the ministry. He was 
graduated from the International Baptist 
Seminary in East Orange, New Jersey. While 
interim-pastor in North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
in 1940, the Indians of Tuscarora invited him 
to become their pastor. Rev. Frank Mt. Pleas- 
ant, a Tuscarora Indian, had served the church 
for 52 years and left as his monument a con- 
gregation of 500 all of whom he had baptized, 
and also churches on nearby Reservations that 
had been strengthened by his hand. Vital 
evangelistic preaching and the choir-like con- 
gregational singing have won for Christ all but 
about 100 of the 600 people. Lake Ontario is 
theif natural baptistry. At one baptismal serv- 
ice last summer 200 followed the pastor down 
to the lake for the baptism of 11 candidates. 
So enthusiastic has been the response to his 
ministry that additional space is needed for the 
church program. With a goal of $6,000 for re- 
pairs and remodeling, Mr. Kocsis has appealed 
first to the Indians for contributions. 

Indians all across the United States are in 
various stages of development. In some cases 
it is difficult to indicate what their future is. 
The Six Nations, however, are moving toward 
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the main stream of American life. They are 
not now and never will be a backwash, a stag- 
nant pool, separated from the main current of 
life. This typical picture from the Tuscarora 
Reservation indicates how American they are. 
Only 5% of the people depend upon the land, 
although 80% of them own land and 60% work 
it in a limited way. Two-thirds of the workers 
are in factories while 10% are in building 
trades. Three-fourths of the church families 
own cars. Away at school or college are 20 
young people. They are taking places of leader- 
ship in their own community and are giving 
more support to their own work. At the same 
time they reach out to minister to others. 
Revival of Hiawatha’s vision that first in- 
spired the inter-tribal fellowship of the Six 
Nations is a portent of the part these Indians 
can play in American life. Mr. Kocsis has been 
preaching about the need for the Indians to 
have more fellowship with each other and with 
neighboring white churches. Now his preaching 
is bearing fruit. Churches of the Six Nations — 
Reservations have begun to meet together for 
fellowship. On October 22, 1944, the first such 
meeting was held in connection with the East- 
ern Regional Conference on Indian Workers at 
Thomas Indian School in David Owl’s parish. 
This time the Indians are not uniting to guard 
the East Gate and the West Gate of New York 
State from enemy warriors, but rather to build 
up the Sacred Council Fire in the center. With 
Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian churches working together under one 
pastor, as on the Cattaraugus Reservation, and 
with the growing fellowship across Reservation 
lines, the Iroquois are pointing the way for the 
churches to unite for Christian fellowship and 
to bear witness to the life they have in Christ. 
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Seven Days 


in Palestine 


Brief impressions of the Holy Land by an 
American Baptist physician who is now 
a medical officer in the U. S. Army 
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ABOVE: The Via Dolorosa in 
Jerusalem. LEFT: A column of 
tanks and armored cars moving 
through the mainstreetof Bethlehem 


















OR many years I had wished that I could 
visit the Holy Land. At last the wish 
came true. Of course I traveled the modern 
way. In leaving Egypt the flying weather was 
not so good so we stopped for a few hours’ visit 
in Cairo. We traveled through thunderheads, 
high wind, rain and sunshine. I looked below 
and there was the Suez Canal with only a little 
green on both sides. Beyond was nothing but 
shifting sand and a barren, mountainous re- 
gion. Soon areas of green fields, trees, and citrus 
groves came into view and I knew this was 
Palestine. 
At last the airport was sighted and we landed 
rather late in the evening. A truck took us to 


By CAPTAIN 
THOMAS A. PLUMMER 


Jerusalem to a lovely American Red Cross and 
Y.M.C.A. hotel and soft beds for the entire 
stay of seven days. 

Using an American Red Cross station wagon, 
the first place to visit was Rachael’s tomb on 
the hard surfaced road to Bethlehem, and the 
little town of Bethlehem itself. After entering a 
huge medieval cathedral I was led into a small 
underground stone cave, where Jesus is said to 
have been born. Some one had even marked 
the exact spot where the manger was pre- 
sumed to have stood. Here were Roman Catho- 
lic altars and images of Christ and Mary and 
while I felt exalted, I also felt disappointed 
over the fuss between the Armenian, Greek 
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and Roman Churches. I felt like chasing them 
all away and opening the spot for all people to 
come and worship. 

An English sergeant was my guide on my 
tour of Jerusalem. We entered through the 
Jaffa Gate and saw the Citadel, the Armenian 
Patriarchate, St. Georges Church, the Church 
of Dalmetion, the Tower of David, and the 
stone prison where Christ is supposed to have 
been incarcerated before his trial. Then along 
the pathway outside of the wall, I noticed on 
the other side of the canyon (Valley of Judg- 
ment) the Mount of Olives, and straight ahead 
the Garden of Gethsemane. It proved to be a 
small garden of old olive trees and geraniums, 
surrounded by a stone wall and upper iron rail. 
Next to this peaceful garden was the Church of 
All Nations. The mosaic was very beautiful. 
At the front of the church was an altar of stone 
and candles with a painting of Christ above. 
I tarried a little to worship. In the natural 
caves by this garden it is said that Christ met 
with His Disciples and taught them. 

I next went to Ain Harem, a small village 
close by. It is a day’s journey by donkey but 
only a few minutes by bus. I traveled along a 
narrow paved road and looked below into a 
small deep valley hemmed in by olive trees on 
rock terraces. In the village of about 300 
population was a small church and near it a 
cave where John the Baptist was born. In this 
small, hilly, narrow valley he was raised. On 
the east bank is an orphans’ home where I 
had tea with the San Franciscan Sister. [t was 
very quiet, serene and pleasant. It was like 
visiting a small community 2,000 years ago. 
The people were very kind. Some day I would 
like to return there. 

The next day from St. Stephen’s Gate I fol- 
lowed the path Christ took on His way to 
Calvary. I started at nine, visited many places, 
including the pool of Bethsaida and finally 
Mount Calvary. Over its top is the Holy 
Sepulchre Church and in it a cave where, it is 
told, that the original crosses were found. The 
Holy Sepulchre Church is most beautiful. I 
looked through a crack and saw the stone on 
which Christ lay before he arose from the grave. 
I would place it out in the open for all to see. 
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Outside the Damasacus Gate is the garden 
tomb which is believed to be the tomb of Christ. 
It is some distance from Calvary and is no 
doubt the tomb of a rich man. The old round 
stone that closed the tomb is still there. At 
Calvary there is no man-made altar. One has 
the good earth to kneel on, the heavens for a 
roof, and the pure air to breathe. Here one has 
the natural urge to talk with Christ. 

The next day it rained and I rested. The fol- 
lowing day I journeyed to Nazareth. Here is a 
cave in which Jesus lived with his mother and 
father while he was a boy. The entrance is very 
small. The room is oblong, 30 ft. by 15 ft. A 
few stone shelves are on the left. The dry stone 
cistern, 18 ft. deep, must have held rain water. 
Except for the valley and hills, this country is 
all very barren and rocky. Olive trees are 
scarce. Carpentry must have been a very crude 
but sturdy trade. The olive tree makes fine 
wooden plows, chairs, gates, etc. I wonder what 
Joseph taught Jesus in carpentry. The olive 
plow is still in use by the hill folk. Shepherds 
still tend the sheep, the goats and the camels. 
Of course there are no fences except in the sub- 
urban district where they have made boundry 
lines with stones which had been removed so 
the soil could be tilled. Stones were frequently 
placed along the hills as terraces and on these 
were narrow plots of cultivated land. 

The Sea of Galilee is between high hills. I 
could see across to the opposite shore. Its 
shores are irregular, but very sloping so it was 
easy to reach the water’s edge. People still 
fish on this sea for a living. 

Finally I went to Jericho and the Dead Sea. 
The old city is being excavated. Jerusalem is 
about 2,800 feet below sea level, and Jericho 
is 392 feet below sea level and is only about 
15 miles from Jerusalem. This valley is all 
desert except along the Jordan River, where 
there are a few poplar and dogwood trees. At 
Jericho there are now large citrus and banana 
plantations irrigated from wells. It is like the 
Green River Desert Valley in Utah. This 
country never gets very cold, so one sees citrus 
fruits, green vegetables, and grapes. 

Thus I have been to Palestine, to upper and 
lower Galilee, to the Jordan River, and to 
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Jerusalem. After visiting its rivers, hills and 
valleys, its seashore and its modern Jewish 
settlements, I can appreciate its history and 
its Biblical significance. Some day I should like 
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to return and much more leisurely roam its 
hills and valleys and refresh my memory of the 
many stories of both the Old and the New 
Testament that had their setting here. 
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LEFT: A class in English at the Chinese Christian Center in New York’s Chinatown. RIGHT: A volunteer 
teacher and Miss Mable Lee {in front of the window} and three little pupils at the Chinese Christian Center 


They Visited Harlem and 
New York’s Chinatown 


A. practical demonstration of the 

cause of Christian brotherhood by 

Baptist young people of New Jersey 
By Stan.ey I. STUBER 


HE best way to know mis- 

sionary work first hand is to 
visit various mission stations. 
This is largely if not entirely im- 
possible as far as foreign stations 
are concerned, but it is not at all 
impossible in respect to home 
missions. Those of us who live in 
or near cities which have Baptist 
Christian Centers, hospitals or 
special church extension projects, 
should visit these places, get ac- 
quainted with the leaders, and 
come to know the people served 
by them. Groups, as well as indi- 


viduals, can take advantage of 
this missionary education. 

This is being done by the young 
people of the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Ridgewood, N. J., under 
the leadership of their ‘pastor, 
Rev. Gordon M. Torgersen. Liv- 
ing only 25 miles outside of New 
York City, they recently visited 
the Chinese Baptist Church and 
Christian Center and the Negro 
Educational Center in Harlem. 
They have other projects. 

Spending a whole Sunday af- 
ternoon and evening, they are 
able to see and experience home 
mission work in action. On a re- 
cent Sunday, after dinner at a 
Chinese restaurant in New York 
City’s Chinatown, and a trip 
through nearby Mariners’ Tem- 


ple, they participated in the - 


service held at the Chinese Chris- 


tian Center at 21 Pell Street. Dr. 
Mabel Lee, director, was a de- 
lightful hostess and made a great 
contribution to better under- - 
standing of this type of Christian 
service. 

Dr. Horatio S. Hill, head of our 
Baptist Negro work at Harlem, 
arranged trips for the young peo- 
ple into Negro homes, cooperative 
housing projects, and labor cen- 
ters. After a joint meeting at the 
center, they divided into two 
groups, one going to the Abyssin- 
ian Baptist Church (“the largest 
colored church in the world’’), 
the other going to “Father Di- 
vine’s Heaven.” 

On Brotherhood Sunday, Mr. 
Hill returned the visit and was 
guest speaker in Ridgewood. Thus 
is Christian brotherhood expe- 
rienced as well as demonstrated. 
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Fellowship Had Priority 





Over Theological Differences 


An interesting fellowship experiment between 
Disciples and Northern Baptists in St. Louis 


By Witi1aM Russet PANKEY 


‘oe churches of St. Louis, 
Mo., the Union Avenue Chris- 
tian Church, of which Hampton 
Adams is minister, and the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church, of which 
William Russell Pankey is minis- 
ter, recently tried a novel ex- 
periment in inter-denominational 
fellowship. Two fellowship din- 
ners were scheduled and spon- 
taneous enthusiasm greeted the 
experiment from the start. The 
spacious dining rooms of both 
churches were crowded to capac- 
ity. At both dinners several hun- 
dred could not be accommodated. 
Members of the two congrega- 
tions sat opposite each other at 
long tables and looked “each 
other over” with understanding 
and admiration. Old and young 
mingled in happy fellowship. 
Many were surprised to discover 
so many points of likeness. Others 
failed to find any major points of 
difference. When “ Baptists” and 
“Disciples” sat together around 
a common table, many of their 
imaginary differences disappeared. 

At the Disciples’ church dinner 
Baptists were present in great 
numbers, and with good manners. 
The atmosphere was tense with 
expectancy and hope. The Bap- 
tist minister spoke on “The His- 
tory and Beliefs of Baptists.” 
There was an honest effort to 
bring the two congregations into 
closer fellowship. Everybody 
wanted to see this happen and 
it did happen. Members of each 
congregation were able to rise 
above denominational lines and 


join hands in the common cause 
of Christ. 


The second fellowship dinner 
at the Baptist church brought a 
great multitude of “Disciples.” 
There was more “ back-slapping” 
and “hand-shaking” than is some- 
times seen at a political conven- 
tion. Nobody was in a mood for 
theological bickering. Genuine 
Christain fellowship prevailed. 
Christ had priority over other 
loyalties. Dr. Hampton Adams 
spoke on “The History and Be- 
liefs of the Disciples of Christ.” 

This St. Louis fellowship ex- 
periment is another mile-post on 
the road to closer relations be- 
tween Northern Baptists and the 
Disciples of Christ. The experi- 
ment is heartily commended to 
other communities. It will help 
create a desire on the part of the 
laity for closer fellowship and co- 
operation between the two de- 
nominations. This inter-denomi- 
national fellowship must exist be- 
fore any joint committee can get 
very far with definite plans and 
proposals. Fellowship must have 
priority as the basis of coopera- 
tion and understanding. 


Baptist Missionaries in China 
Helped by Emergency Fund 


Rev. A. F. Ufford of China, 
now in special service at Foreign 
Mission Headquarter’s, has pre- 
pared a special report showing 
the large amount of World Emer- 
gency Funds distributed for relief 
purposes in China by Baptist 
missionaries. For several years 
prior to his return to America in 
1941, Mr. Ufford was a relief ad- 
ministrator in China. From 1941 
until the end of 1944, the World 
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Emergency Fund sent $77,367.17 
directly to our missionaries in 
China for relief work. This con- 
tribution came under the heading 
of ‘Emergency Needs on Foreign 
Fields.”” Money is still being sent 
to China, as well as to India. The 
World Emergency Fund has also 
indirectly aided our missionaries 
in China in relief work through 
funds. allocated to the interde- 
nominational Church Committee 
for Relief in Asia. In the two 
years, 1942-1944, approximately 
$100,000 was used in this way. 
How it reached our missionaries 
is described by Mr. Ufford: 

“The money from the Baptist 
World Emergency Fund, along 
with money from the relief agen- 
cies of other denominations co- 
operating in the. Church Com- 
mittee for Relief in Asia, was 
sent periodically to a central dis- 
trikuting committee called- the 
American Advisory Committee. 
This committee distributed the 
funds to relief committees scat- 
tered throughout Free China. The 
committee with which I worked, 
included Americans, British, 
French, and Chinese, including 
four American Baptist mission- 
aries and four Chinese Baptists. 
When these relief committees op- 
erate in areas where Baptists 
have work, aconsiderable amount, 
though not all, of the funds goes 
to Baptist Christians. This was 
the case in Ningpo, Shaohing, 
Kinhwa, and Hangchow before 
the Japanese occupation of these 
districts. Kityang, a strictly Bap- 
tist field, has also received gener- 
ous support. Thus substantial 
amounts from the World Emer- 
gency Fund have gone directly or 
indirectly to Baptist mission- 
aries in China for relief. By their 
position in the midst of areas of 
acute suffering, they have been 
able to decide on the wisest use 
of funds.” 
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The Foreign Mission Controversy 


and Editorial Policy 


HE letter from Pastor Albert D. Bolster of 

Brooklin, Maine (published on page 195), 
doubtless reflects an honest and sincere con- 
cern felt by other Baptists who are disturbed 
over the current foreign mission theological 
controversy. Missions, therefore, offers this 
editorial reply. 

At all times Missrons has felt free editorially 
to discuss any agency or enterprise when such 
discussion seemed justifiable or necessary in 
keeping Baptists objectively informed. Thus 
Missions has criticized the Federal Council 
of Churches for not espousing more vigorously 
the cause of the starving children in the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. It has deplored the 
Southern Baptist Convention’s infiltration into 
California. It has likewise criticized our own 
General Council for resorting to “executive 
sessions” and for abridgment of freedom of the 
press, and has commented unfavorably on our 
own Foreign Board’s reluctance to open a new 
mission field in South America and thus chal- 
lenge the unjustified priority claims of Roman 
Catholicism. Consistent with this policy of free 
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expression, Missions has not. hesitated to dis- 
cuss also the new foreign mission society or- 
ganized by the Baptist Fundamentalists, and 
to regret the divisive trend that this has in- 
jected into the corporate life of Northern 
Baptists. Should the new society have been im- 
mune to such editorial appraisal? As for pub- 
licity, should Missions be expected to endorse 
an organization whose budget and policy and 
the democratic election of whose managerial 
personnel are not subject to review by the 
Northern Baptist Convention? Moreover the 
new society compels every Board member, offi- 
cer, and appointed missionary annually to 
sign the society’s creed, thus establishing a 
test of fellowship and service required neither 
by the Convention nor by any of its agencies. 
Finally it is the duty of Misstons as the organ 
of the 131-year-old American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society to inspire confidence in that 
Society’s integrity and evangelical soundness 
which the new society has called in question, 
notwithstanding the fact that any fundamen- 
talist missionary who meets the Foreign 
Board’s physical, medical, educational and 
personality standards is as sure of appointment 
as by the new society. So long as that is an 
established fact Misstons must continue to 
maintain that the existence of the new society 
is unnecessary for the global expression of the 
missionary impulse of Northern Baptists. 


He Wished a Thousand Times More 
To Build Rather Than to Destroy 


R the Christmas missionary offering of the 
Baptist Church of the Redeemer in Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., its pastor, Rev. H. Otheman 
Smith, received a check for $25 and a letter 
from a church member in the American Air 
Force who wrote, 


It would be a great privilege to get home for Christ- 
mas and to participate in our church services, but 
unfortunately it cannot be so. On Christmas Eve and 
all Christmas day I shall be serving as Officer of the 
Day. That means that on that day of days I shall have 
military duties on my mind, but that will not prevent 
my thinking of the day’s significance, of home, and of 
our church. Please apply the enclosed check to the 
Christmas offering of the church. Although it was 
earned while supervising the maintenance of radar 
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equipment for bombing, I wish a thousand times more 
that it could have been earned in helping in some 
way constructively to build a new world. 


Today that young air officer is perhaps some- 
where in Europe, perhaps on bombing expedi- 
tions bringing horrible death by liquid fire to 
millions of men, women, and children, thus 
duplicating in the land of naziism what itsown 
luftwaffe in the days of its own terrible destruc- 
tive power did to the other nations of Europe. 
Perhaps by the time these lines are read, the 


war in Europe will have ended and only its. 


ruins and ashes, its masses of civilian graves, its 
ghastiy physical devastation and spiritual de- 
moralization, remain to accentuate the fearful 
task “constructively to build a new world.” 

This month of April, which began with the 
immortal Easter hope and which ends with 
the close of another denominational fiscal year, 
reminds Baptists of a global need, an un- 
evadable obligation, and a glorious Christian 
privilege. By all signs—subscriptions to war 
loans, payment of huge income taxes, crowded 
trains and planes, theatres and night clubs 
packed to capacity, liquor expenditures break- 
ing all records, quick turnover of all kinds of 
merchandise, sales of real estate—an enormous 
amount of money is now in circulation in 
America. Obviously Baptists have their pro- 
portionate share. If Baptist concern for a suf- 
fering humanity desperately in need of physical 
relief, moral health, and particularly of a new 
spirit that only faith in the living Christ of 
Easter can provide, were commensurate with 
present Baptist prosperity, there would be 
ample assurance of adequate financial provi- 
sion for this year’s missionary services and 
of the World Emergency Fund. 

The need is overwhelming and baffles de- 
scription. The obligation of Baptists is in- 
escapable. To a faithful follower of Christ the 
privilege of participation in a global enterprise 
whose purpose is to build rather than to de- 
stroy, should need no reminder. What is re- 
quired is something of the spirit of that Baptist 
air officer who, although compelled to do his 
duty with instruments of destruction, never- 
theless wished a thousand times more to help 
build a new world. 
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From Army Hospital to Army Cemetery 
Because of Race Prejudice 


HEN an American soldier is seriously 

wounded and in a military hospital per- 
haps faces the imminence of death, what dif- 
ference does it make to him, to his wife or his 
sweetheart, or to his parents, whether the skin 
of the angel of mercy who ministers to him and 
tries to save his life, is white or black? 

If a lack of nurses in the armed forces causes 
needless deaths of wounded soldiers, declares 
a Worldover Press release, the blame must be 
placed “partly on the race discrimination prac- 
ticed by the Army and the Navy.” In a recent 
press conference Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson reported “approximately 450,000 sick 
and wounded men in army hospitals.” To 
visualize what that really means, one must 
imagine the entire population of Cincinnati or 
Kansas City or Minneapolis in the hospital. 
Service to that immense throng of sick and 
mutilated men requires thousands of nurses. 
So it is proposed to amend the Selective Service 
Law and draft nurses. Yet there are 9,000 regis- 
tered Negro nurses in the United States willing 
to serve, according to a statement in The New 
York Herald Tribune. Thus far the Army has 
accepted less than 300, and the Navy only 
one. Of 1,200 available Negro nurses in New 
York City, according to The New York Times, 
less than 100 have been accepted for military 
service because of “the thwarting by many 
types of discrimination of efforts of Negro 
nurses to serve to capacity.” Outspoken was an 
editorial in The New Republic which said, 
“This situation would be helped if we would 
permit Negro nurses to go overseas and would 
lower the bars against them in this country.” 

Fortunately the bars seem recently to have 
been lowered somewhat. On January 19th the 
Army Surgeon General is reported to have 
said, ““We are accepting every Negro nurse 
who puts in an application and meets the re- 
quirements.” In New York on January 25th 
an Admiral said that “qualified Negro nurses 
will be accepted in the Navy.” When he 
blamed the Red Cross for having informed 
Negro applicants that they were not wanted 
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in the Navy, a spokesman for the Red Cross 
promptly replied that, “the Navy had in- 
structed the Red Cross not to accept Negro 
applicants.” Whether the latest statements by 
Army and Navy spokesmen now reflect a genu- 
ine change of policy or mean only a “token 
acceptance” to refute the charge of race dis- 
crimination, remains to be seen. It will prob- 
ably never be reported how many wounded men 
died and were buried in army cemeteries be- 
cause for them this hideous thing called Ameri- 
can race prejudice was abolished by the Army 
and the Navy too late to save their lives. How- 
ever, not all the blame rests on the Army or 
Navy. Both services merely. reflect the pre- 
vailing racial attitudes and practices of the 
American people back home. 


What Are Life’s Real Priorities 
During an Air Raid? 


HE daring and almost incredible. escape 
from the Japanese of Dr. T. C. Koo, Sec- 
retary of the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion, has just become known. Baptists who at- 
tended the Northern Baptist Convention in 
Los Angeles in 1939 will remember Dr. Koo’s 
remarkable address (see Missions, June, 1939, 
page 362) and his poignant comment that now 
brings pangs of conscience to all Americans: 
“In the war between China and Japan your 
sympathies have been with China, but your help 
has been given to Japan.” Two years later Dr. 
Koo was back in China and was scheduled to 
return to the United States, but on the pre- 
ceding day the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor. So his plane did not fly. For three months 
Dr. Koo hid in Hong Kong. With the aid of 
Chinese friends he smuggled himself aboard a 
ship for Shanghai. Discovered just before the 
ship docked, he fully expected either to be sum- 
marily shot or killed by much more cruel and 
brutal methods. But the Japanese released 
him, kept him under constant surveillance, and 
compelled him frequently to report. Finally he 
succeeded in getting out of Shanghai. Then 
followed four months of incredible adventures, 
long marches on foot by night across Japanese 
lines, through guerilla territory, with many 
narrow escapes from possible capture. Finally 
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he arrived safely in Chungking just before a 
devastating Japanese bombing raid. According 
to the story in The Walther League Messenger, 
while in an air raid shelter Dr. Koo asked him- 
self of what value were his money, his friends, 
his university degrees if a bomb made a direct 
hit on his shelter and killed him. He concluded 
that in such circumstances the most vital and 
important thing in life was his relationship to 
God and his loyalty to Christ. These were for 
him life’s priorities. 

Even in our own time wise men still con- 
tinue to speak words of wisdom from the East. 


ne ee 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
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Huce Prorits tn Serre or Hier Taxes 


NE of America’s leading whiskey producers 
recently reported a net profit for the past fiscal 
year totalling $11,436,782, or $6.12 per share, as 
compared with $10,039,508, or $5.28 per share for 
the previous year, or an increase of $1,397,279. But 
the $11,436,782 did not include $17,236,413 set 
aside for income and excess profits taxes which 
lifted the gross profit for the year to $28,673,195. 
This profit and the huge sum reserved for federal 
taxes explain why Secretary Henry Morgenthau 
was reported to have told a group of Senators (See 
Missions, December, 1944, page 570) that, “The 
U. S. Treasury has a stake in the hard liquor in- 
dustry.” The profit also confirms the sharp rise in 
alcoholic beverage consumption in the United States 
since the repeal of prohibition, from 5.46 gallons to 
14.17 gallons per person per year! How much this 
company spent for advertising and sales promotion, 
how much for freight and express transportation 
during wartime when every square inch of freight 
car space was needed for the shipment of war sup- 
plies, was not divulged. Advertising mediums, trans- 
portation agencies, sales promotion personnel, stock- 
holders looking for dividends, and the federal 
government which has a stake in the industry be- 
cause of the tax revenue, all are involved in the 
liquor traffic. When eleven years ago the American 
people by high pressure propaganda were subtly and 
cleverly induced to vote for the repeal of prohibition, 
they never dreamed that in eleven years they would 
have created so gigantic an industry so firmly en- 
trenched in every phase of American life. 
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A Regrettable But Compulsory 
Convention Cancellation 


HE Northern Baptist Convention, that 

was scheduled for May 2@-27 at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been cancelled. See an- 
nouncement on page 196. 


Editorial « Comment 


® Tue Warrecnarer Beit Founpry 1x Lonpon, 
which in 1752 cast the original Liberty Bell, 
recently offered the City of Philadelphia to repair 
the bell’s enormous crack. On July ~4, 1776, the 
ringing of the bell proclaimed to all the world the 
independence of the American colonies from Eng- 
land. Thus it became known as the Liberty Bell. 
It is now housed in Philadelphia’s Independence 
Hall. In 1835, during the funeral of Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court John Marshall, the tolling of 
the bell caused its crack. In offering to recast the 
bell without charge, the London foundry made a 
magnificent gesture in good will. Wise and proper, 
however, was the decision of Philadelphia in 
graciously declining the offer. Of what value is the 
repair of a crack in a bell if the liberty symbolized 
by the bell remains cracked? When complete 
liberty has been achieved in the United States, 
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when there is realized here that “liberty and justice 
for all,” so glibly pledged in the salute to the flag, 
when all minority, racial, class, and religious groups 
are accorded the same rights, privileges, equalities, 
when the Hood River Legion Post in Oregon 
restores the names of 16 Japanese-American 
veterans of the First World War to its honor roll 
from which in a spirit of undemocratic, inexecrable 
race prejudice it erased them, then the liberty in the 
United States o which the bell is the symbol will be 
more of a reality. Then perhaps it will be time to 
repair the crack. 


@ IN PATRIOTIC COMPLIANCE WITH THE GOVERN- 
MENT Epict prohibiting large conventions, the 
Southern Baptist Centennial Convention, originally 
scheduled for May 8-13, 1945 in Atlanta, Ga., has 
been deferred. An attendance of 10,000 Southern 
Baptists had been expected. In the meantime the 
churches will observe Sunday, May 6th, as Cen- 
tennial Sunday. A centennial message will be 
published in a souvenir booklet with a statement of 
Southern Baptist beliefs and achievements during 
the first century following the split with Northern 
Baptists in 1845 over the slavery issue. A Cen- 
tennial Fund of $20,000,000 is to be raised during 
the first three years of the new century. 








United States under the reloca- 





Prejudice, by Carey Mc- 
WILu1AMs, is the story of 50 years 
of American-Japanese relation- 
ships, and particularly the record 
of what has happened to alien 
Japanese in the United States 
since they began migrating to 
this country 50 years ago, and to 
their children and grandchildren, 
culminating in an amazingly in- 
teresting and factual survey of 
the evacuation of the Japanese 
from the Pacific Coast after 
“Pearl Harbor,” their segrega- 


Meet 
Amos 


and 


alities. He has recaptured vividly the 
historical background, the character 
and experiences, 
message of those two men of God in the 
dim t, whose inspired words have 
transformed the religion of mankind.” 
— Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard $2.00 


tion in the temporary assembly 
camps, later into the Relocation 
Centers, and now their gradual 
re-distribution 





throughout the 


Hosea 
By Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


“Dr. Wolfe has eminently succeeded in 
presenting to the general reader Amos 
and Hosea as living, dramatic 


the revolutionary 





tion program. The book is well 
named PREJUDICE, for it is a story 
of American prejudice against the 
Oriental, of which the phrase, 
“yellow peril,” has been for 50 
years a popular synonym. The 
author hopes that his study will 
throw light on the whole problem 
of “racial ideologies,” and he 
compares the racial creed of the 
Pacific Coast with the racial 
orthodoxy of the Deep South. 
Some of the quotations from 
newspapers and periodicals, pub- 
lished long before “Pearl Har- 
bor,” are so violent and extreme 
in their vituperation as to be 
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almost unprintable. Yet they 
reflected American sentiment 
against a people to whom we de- 
nied citizenship and whose gov- 
ernment we insulted repeatedly 
by our exclusion laws and our 
treatment of its subjects. Few 
Americans realize how near we 
came to war with Japan in other 
years than 1941 because of Pa- 
cific Coast prejudice and its re- 
sulting international embarrass- 
ment. Most interesting is the 
book’s thorough appraisal of the 
evacuation and relocation pro- 
gram which has been repeatedly 
featured in Missions during the 
past three years. The author hails 
a speedy end of segregation as an 
“example of how democracy cor- 
rects its own mistakes” and he ap- 
propriately closes with a quota- 
tion from an army captain in the 
South Pacific who wrote to Time 
news magazine, 

To the last man our group is not in 
accord with what people in the United 
States are trying to do with American 
Japanese citizens. We are fighting for 
all American citizens and when we die 
we do not stop to ask what kind of blood 
they have. We are fighting for the sacred 
rights of man and we don’t want them 
toyed with behind our backs. 

The author also discusses the 
future world situation which is 
involved in this picture of our 
treatment of the Japanese. Amer- 
ica’s place of influence, leader- 
ship, and prosperity in the vast 
Pacific Basin depends on the jus- 
tice that is accorded the Japanese 
minority in the United States. 
This is an exceedingly interesting, 
timely, provocative book. It 
ought to be compulsory reading 
for thousands of Americans whose 
racial attitude is prejudice. (Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co.; 337 pages; 
$3.00.) 

(ORE OREO) 


The Church Looks Forward, 
by Wiii1am Temp Le, is a com- 
pilation of 25 sermons and ad- 








George W. 
Truett 
A Biography 








By P. W. James. The color- 
ful life story of a golden- 
tongued preacher who was 
President of the Baptist 
World Alliance in 1934. 
“Has a stimulating quality 
not only of religion but of a 
vigorous Americanism.” — 
New York Times. New, re- 
vised edition. $2.00 





Many Creeds, 
One Cross: 








By Christopher E. Storrs. 
Readable essays on the great 
world faiths (Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Confu- 
cianism, and Shinto), stress- 
ing their elements of good 
but showing where each falls 
short of Christianity. Excel- 
lent for missionary study 
groups. $1.75 





Of the 
Imitation of 
Christ Today 








By Winifred Kirkland. Here 
is a moving devotional book 
which appeals to both heart 
and mind. It is about Christ 
as the comrade of men, who 
requires of us not with- 
drawal from, but participa- 
tion in the affairs of this 
tormented world. $1.00 


The MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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dresses by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, beginning with his 
enthronement sermon in Canter- 
bury Cathedral and ending with 
“Endurance and Dedication,” in 
which this outstanding English 
churchman looks beyond the war 
and summons the British people 
to dedicate themselves to the 
discipline and sacrifices necessary 
for the establishment of an en- 
during peace. One paragraph in 
that address needs emphasis to- 
day everywhere as the hour of 
victory approaches and real peace- 
making begins, 

After the war the victorious nations 
will have great power; and if they use it 
selfishly no political devices can pre- 
vent the generation of forces ready to 
explode in yet another war. If we want 
peace on any other than the German 
model, it must rest on freedom and 
justice, and on so much curtailment of 
our own exercise of freedom as justice 
to all may at any time require. 


This is a superb collection of 
messages that reveal the stature, 
character, integrity, and ecumen- 
ical spirit of a truly global Chris- 
tian. It is again one of the mys- 
teries of divine Providence that 
a man of his leadership and spirit 
should have been removed from 
the world scene at precisely a 
time when his presence and his 
influence were most needed. (Mac- 
millan; 193 pages; $2.00.) 

OR ORE ©) 

The Cross and The Eternal 
Order, by Henry W. Cxark, is 
a thoughtful and original study 
of the Atonement, emphasizing 
the imperativeness of studying 
the doctrine in close relationship 
with other aspects of theology. 
Christ’s death and resurrection 
includes more than God’s for- 
giveness of man’s sins. Christ 
brought “the veritable creative 
life into world history, afresh and 
from a new direction to the plane 
and into the range of man.” This 
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creative life enables man to ob- 
tain and realize God’s purpose 
for him. The value of the volume 
is enhanced in that it is not con- 
troversial or critical in its text. 
(Macmillan; 319 pages; $2.50.) 


@@e@°0e 
Walkin’ Preacher of the 
Ozarks, by Guy Howarp, is the 
fascinating autobiography of an 
itinerant preacher who served in 
the “‘back-hills’”” communities 
of Missouri and Arkansas as 
preacher, school teacher, music 
director, counselor, and general 
handy man, walking an average 
of 4,000 miles a year, and living 
on a salary of approximately $14 
a month. In this story he takes 
the reader right into his parish 
and lets him share the joys and 
sorrows of his amazing ministry 
and interesting work. (Harper 


and Brothers; 273 pages; $2.50.) 
®@@°®@ 

The Relevance of the Bible, 
by H. H. Row ey, is a scholarly 
attempt to apply the teaching of 
the Old and New Testament to 
modern life. Seven chapters deal 
with the questions that center 
around changing emphasis in 
Biblical studies. As a liberal ap- 
proach to a practical application 
of the Bible to everyday life this 
volume is unexcelled. (Macmil- 


lan; 192 pages; $1.75.) 
®@ ®@ 
Unfolding Drama in South- 


east Asia, by Baste MaTTHEws, 
is an informing study, especially 
for those who have members of 
the armed forces in the tropical 
Far East, and the Pacific island 
groups. From Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, New 
Guinea, the Solomons, and the 
Philippines comes confirmation 
of the friendliness and strength of 
the native Christian church. 
Strong and determined Christians 
minister to a war-weary people in 
Southeast Asia. (Friendship Press; 
184 pages; $1.00. Paper $.60.) 
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New Books from 
Association Press 


I HAVE SEEN GOD 
WORK IN CHINA 
Sherwood Eddy 


From many years of aoamnat with the 
tian movements of China, Mr. 
Eddy gives a thrilling account of + 
contribution of Christianity to 
ew of education, public heal th, 


FLIGHT TO DESTINY 
Edited by Ruth Isabel Seabury 


The story of Ted Hume who gave his 
life to world Christianity is a notable 
addition to the literature of high pur- 
pose and endeavor. This biographical 
record also includes extracts from his 
letters, journal, and devotional writing. 

$1.25 


TOWARD THE 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF EUROPE 
Ethan T. Colton 


Acceptance of responsibility for help- 
ing to make and keep world peace is 
the keynote of this sobering book ad- 
dressed to Americans. By describing 
Europe’s complicated problems, it 
makes us see the realities to be dealt 
with in the coming peace settlements. 


$1.00 


NEWS FROM NORTH 
OF THE NILE 


Paul Harris, Jr. 


A widely known counselor of youth 
presents the Bible to young and new 
readers as contemporary news, Simu- 
lated clippings announce e -shaping 
events and introduce the Bible charac- 


ters, whetting the reader’s appetite for 
more and leading him directly to the 
Scriptural accounts. $1.50 


BACKGROUND FOR 
BROTHERHOOD 
Kendall Weisiger 
The greatest task confronting Ameri- 
cans, next to winning the war and the 
peace, is that of improving relations 
between the majority and minority 
groups in our population. A Southern 
businessman offers this workable plan 
for every citizen. Single copy 30c; 

12 copies, $3; 50 copies, $10. 


At your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Genius of Public Wor- 
ship, by Cuarites H. Hemsata, 
minister of The First Baptist 
Church of Evanston, IIl., fills a 
long-felt need for an interpretation 
of public worship for the man in 
the pew. Its style is clear and its 
language is that of the general 
reader. Many illustrations are 
taken from the everyday, com- 
mon experiences of all of us. In 
this way a freshness and a vitality 
is brought to the understanding of 
worship. The real test of worship, 
asserts Dr. Heimsath, is whether 
or not we meet God as “He can- 
not be met anywhere else.” Nor 
is worship a wholly subjective ex- 
perience for “God is to be found 
in the heart and on the altar.” 
In answering the question as to 
what is distinctive in public wor- 
ship, the author sets forth its 
“festal” character. He declares 
that the church is weak “because 
for so many of its members re- 
ligion itself means little more than 
church attendance. The trouble 

. that Christians come up 
to their worship with little or 
nothing to celebrate of privately 
gained Christian experience.” Va- 
rious types of worship qre ex- 
plained and interpreted most 
interestingly—the Hebrew syna- 
gogue, the Orthodox Mass, the 
Roman Catholic Mass and the 
differences found in the Protes- 
tant Churches. In worship, Dr. 
Heimsath finds not only the 
“enduring concepts of religion” 
but “the carrying power” and 
vitality for social action. Worship 
has power “to redeem social life.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; 204 
pages; $2.00.) 

®©@e@ 9 

Sunday Night Services Can 
Be Successful, by Evcene D. 
Do..orr, does not deal with the 
perplexing Sunday night problem, 
but presents in detail 26 special 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Good trees bring forth 
good fruit .. . 





A BAPTISMAL SERVICE IN ASSAM, INDIA 


Our missionaries should be judged by their fruit: 


@ Healing for broken bodies 

@ Light for darkened minds 

@ Comfort for bruised spirits 

@ The saving knowledge of Christ for lives unredeemed 


The record of baptisms on Northern Baptist foreign mission fields is consistently 
high. Last year five fields alone reported ten thousand. Figures are not yet avail- 
able for Burma, Japan, East and South China, and the Philippines. 


The evangel plus our missionaries make all our ministries evangelistic. 


The seal of God’s approval marks our work and workers. 


WHAT GOD APPROVES MERITS YOUR SUPPORT THROUGH 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


An Annuity Gift provides a substantial money return to the donor for life. The 
older the donor, the larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements 
may cover either one or two people, with returns continuing as long as either of 
the two lives. The residuum of the gift goes to advance the cause of Christ on 
ten mission fields. 


For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE « Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
American Baptist Forercn Misston Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
OR 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD « Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Woman’s American Baptist Foretcn Mission Socrety, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Tomorrow's Leaders Today 


THE CHALLENGING THEME OF THIS YEAR’S Baptist EpucATION Day 
WHICH WILL BE OBSERVED IN BAPTIST CHURCHES ON AprRiL 15, 1945 





One of Bethel Institute's Six Student Gospel Teams and the bus purchased by the students for 
transportation to and from the team’s church appointments 


By LutHer WESLEY SMITH 


DAPTIST EDUCATION DAY (Sunday, April 

15) promises to be the greatest event of its 
kind in the history of Northern Baptists. This ob- 
servance will provide the churches, schools and stu- 
dent centers throughout the Northern Convention 
an opportunity to evaluate the amazing achieve- 
ments of the Board of Education’s New Development 
Program. For new chapels, dormitories, libraries 
and other campus improvements, $4,088,000 is the 
total last reported by the presidents of 39 Baptist 
schools, colleges and seminaries participating in the 
program. This astonishing financial achievement 
reflects but one of the benefits resulting from this 
comprehensive fund-raising and public relations 
program that was launched in 1948. 

“Tomorrow's Leaders Today” is an appropriate 
theme for this year’s observance of Baptist Educa- 
tion Day. It reflects an intense desire to safeguard 
the denomination against what might normally 
become a lost generation of trained leadership. 
Strong leadership for tomorrow’s church is one of 





the primary objectives prompting our seminaries, 
training schools, colleges and secondary schools first 
to redouble their efforts in recruiting students to- 
day and, secondly, to do all within their power to 
get ready for larger student enrolment when peace 
comes. Even under wartime limitations several 
Baptist education institutions have established new 
records of student enrolment. 

As one way of providing for ““Tomorrow’s Leaders 
Today,” all Baptist congregations have been 
asked to include the Christian Emphasis Fund in 
their observance of Baptist Education Day. Packets 
of material have been furnished nearly 6,000 pastors, 
2,700 student counselors and several hundred educa- 
tional leaders. Through sermons, addresses by col- 
lege presidents, university pastors and student 
discussion groups, the entire denomination will come 
to realize such striking facts as these: (1) Only one 
Baptist youth in six has the opportunity or the 
incentive to go to college. (2) Northern Baptists are 
in sixth place among the major Protestant bodies in 
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the number of young people who go to college. 
(3) Northern Baptists are the only major Protestant 
denomination that has made no provision on a 
national scale for helping its youth get an adequate 
education. 

Details will be submitted to the churches on 
Baptist Education Day as the first occasion on 
which this great program will receive denomination- 
wide consideration. The story of the fund will be 
interpreted through attractive booklets, bulletins 
and posters. 

The Christian Emphasis Fund whose theme is 
“'Tomorrow’s Leaders Today,” seeks to provide 
strong leadership for tomorrow’s church through a 
threefold program: (1) By providing student loans 
for Baptist young people who would not otherwise 
be able to go to college. (2) By offering scholarships 
to Baptist youth of exceptional talent for Christian 
leadership, and (3) By strengthening the Christian 
emphasis on Baptist campuses through special pro- 
jects. 

Through a vigorous program Northern Baptists 
within a short time will render a service to our young 
people comparable to that performed by the Meth- 
odist Student Loan Fund through which 3,000 
young men and women are helped each year. We 





RIGHT: Rev. Kenneth S. 
Dannenhauer, pastor at 
Oak Lawn, R. I, and Sec- 
retary Newton C. Fetter 
discussing plans for the 
observance of Baptist Edu- 
cation Day, scheduled for 
April 15,.1945 
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plan not only to help the talented Baptist student 
get onto the campus, but also to strengthen the 
Christian influence of the campus through Christian 
projects such as Christian Emphasis Weeks. Pro- 
jects of this kind were conducted this season on 
seven Baptist campuses. In one instance a staff 
of 15 guest leaders held 75 meetings during the 
week. The results were incalculable. Decisions were 
made for full-time Christian service. Others told 
how for the first time they were able to visualize a 
life of Christian leadership as Christian doctors, 
lawyers and: businessmen. The Christian Emphasis 
Fund will expand the scope of such projects until 
the inestimable benefits of such activities are availa- 
ble to every Baptist campus and university pas- 
torate center. 

The observance of Baptist Education Day in cer- 
tain churches, located near Baptist colleges, illus- 
trates how Christian campus projects help the local 
church. Deputation teams are formed as the natural 
outcome of Christian Emphasis Week. These groups 
set out to find ways to give expression to their com- 
mitments to Christian service. This is why Baptist 
Education Day will find scores of Baptist college 
youth groups helping local churches learn first hand 
about training tomorrow’s leaders. 


BELOW: Tea in connec- 
tion with Religious 
Emphasis Week at Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, 
N. Y. On the sofa is Mrs. 
Leslie E. Swain, President 
of the Northern Baptist 
Convention 
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THE WAR AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The war is laying a heavy hand on American colleges and particularly on denominational insti- 
tutions, causing a decline in student enrolment as young men are summoned into military service, a 
reduced income from tuition fees, and from lower interest rates on endowment funds. ; 

Nevertheless even in this time of war the institutions featured on these pages are doing everything 
that their resources and faculties permit to furnish proper training for young people enrolled as 
students. 

Theological seminaries, colleges, schools—all heartily deserve Baptist support. They can be rec- 
ommended with confidence to any young people who hope to enter college or who are thinking of 
the ministry or missionary service. 
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SPRING CONVOCATION privy scnoon we Ag 3s tke 


famous Ayer and Rauschenbusch lectureships is only one ‘of the EVIDENCES THAT THIS NOTED INSTITUTION 
is keeping abreast of the demands of the changing times and planning its training program to meet them. 
YOU MAY WANT TO COME TO CONVOCATION. 


Ballou (Rauschenbusch Foundation); Sollman, Bosley, Kuhn, McMahon — four distinguished scholars lecturing 
on four different aspects of Reticrous Farr AND THE Emercinc Wor p (Ayer Foundation); Theodore Adams 
of Richmond, Va. (Devotionals); Titus of Denison University (Alumni Oration) present a great program. 


For particulars write Dean G. B. Ewer, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 7, New York 


YOU MAY WANT TO COME TO CRDS AS A STUDENT ...A scholarly faculty in a 
superbly equipped school in an all-the-year-round schedule offers rich opportunities to men of 
initiative, intellectual curiosity and spiritual depth. 


THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THOMAS WEARING, Dean of the Faculty EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT, Presidens GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, Dean of Administration 











Book REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 220) YOUTH MUST PREPARE crcsrss et non te 


their high calling. Only thus can they bring THEIR BEST AT ITS BEST. A full college course 
services that the writer has used plus three years of seminary should be the plan of youth for complete preparation. 
successfully in his own church. 
The plan is not novel. Many 
ministers have tried “Bible Night, 
Family Night, Hospital Night, 
Married Couples’ Night, and 
other ‘Nights,’ only to give up 
in despair. The volume contains 
abundant material for the leader WILBUR M. FRIDELL MARGARET FRERICHS ROY PASLAY 
who desires to try the special a a ik eB a ne 


“Night” service in his commu- a three young people are planning wisely. They are graduates oats Colleges 
nity. (Revell; 144 pages; $1.50.) are now enrolled at Berkeley Baptist Divinity School to complete training. 


eee For information write President Sandford Fleming, PH.D., 2206 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, Californio 


Missionary Doctor, byMaxy | BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


F. CusHMAN, is an autobiography 
of a woman physician who, at the 
age of 53, resigned her practice in in the bush country in Angola, Early Experiences, The Country 
Maine to spend the next 20 years Portuguese West Africa. The and the People, Things that Live 
of her life as a medical missionary book is divided into four parts: and Grow, and, Later Experi- 
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ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 


Courses of interest to ministers offered by faculty members and visit- 
ing lecturers. Full semester credit for attending the entire session. 


June 4 to July 13 
=e ee in 16 to August 24 


Courses running for three weeks will be available in each period 
For information address: Office of the Registrar 
210 Institution Avenue * Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 
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REDLANDS 


IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


offers 


A special program for 
returning veterans under 
the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” 


Write today for special 
pamphlet describing edu- 
cational provisions of the 
act, and the new program 
at the University of 
Redlands. 


Address 


F. C. WILCOX, Dean 
University of Redlands 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 











The Baptist Institute 
is now training this young woman 
To enter full-time Christian Service, as 
— Pastor’s Assistant 
— Director of Christian Education 


— Home or Foreign Missionary 
— Workers in Denominational Offices 


Student Aid Available 
Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 
The Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 
Oscar W. Henderson, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Penna. 
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ences. It is an informing narrative 
and a descriptive story that tells 
about the people, their country, 
their peculiar beliefs and tradi- 
tions, and their response to mis- 
sionary endeavor. Dr. Cushman 
founded a modern hospital, a 
chain of dispensaries throughout 
the area, and trained men and 
women to staff them. The volume 


LEEEEEREDEEEEEOS 


BAPTIST 
DIVINITY 
HOUSE 


University of Chicago 


Baptists are PIONEERS. We 
became a great denomination be- 
cause we pioneered in meeting the 
needs of the American frontier. We 
pioneered in the development of a 
free religion in a free society. We 
blazed the way for the modern 
missionary enterprise. We have 
furnished more than our share 
of leadership to every forward 
looking movement in modern 
Christianity. 


Baptists must continue to PIONEER. 
New frontiers are before us. New: 
needs must be met in the new 
world of tomorrow. 


The Baptist Divinity House is dedi- 
cated to the meeting of these needs by 
training PIONEERING leaders for 
our churches. For this task, the Bap- 
tist Divinity House has at its dis- 
posal the resources of the largest 
Protestant theological faculty 
in America. 


e Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Dean, Baptist Divinity 
House, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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“Where friendships’ fires are glowing” 





of warm fellowship 


of sound learning 





1827 





SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts College with Christian Emphasis. Attractive campus and physical equip- 
ment. Special attention to returning veterans. Catalog and book of views sent upon request. 


SHURTLEFF SERVES 


ALTON 
ILLINOIS 


1945 








Colby’s Missionaries 


URING its 125 years ts service 
. Col 


educa- 


to Christian 
Aye AP a contribution to 


gives it high rank among 





strong ‘Christian atmos- 
Rt the cherished traditions of Colby 
A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Pictorial booklet on request 
JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph.D., D.D., 
Waterville, Maine 





WAYLAND 


Academy & Junior College 


The Academy offers four yeors of preparation 
for best universities; Junior College offers two 
yeors of Liberal Arts, pre-professional and busi- 
ness training. Individvolized education, small 
classes, supervised study Religious, home atmos- 
phere. School of Music, dramatics, public speck- 
ing. Coed. Athletics for all. 


WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Weylend, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 











is an admirable record of vision, 
courage, and Christian devotion, 





President 


humbly and graphically portrayed. 
(Harpers; 279 pages; $2.75.) 


Books Received 


Gil Dodds, the Flying Parson, by 
Met Larson, Evangelical Beacon 
Press, 96 pages, $1.25. 

A Very Present Help, a tribute to 
the faithfulness of God, by Lz. 
Genera Sr Wrii1am Dosste, Gov- 
ernor of Malta, Zondervan Publishing 
Co., 94 pages, $1.25. 

The Child and the Emperor, a 
legend of the boyhood life of Jesus, 
by Paivce Husertus zu Lompwen- 
sTEIN, Macmillan, 70 pages, $1.50. 





BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY 
TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


A Christian Sheol 












integrated curriculum 

Bible and Religious Education major 

supervised field work 
ROBERT H. BEAVEN, President 


CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1846 
Arnaud C. Marts, LL.D., President 
EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


For the duration of the Navy V12 Program 
terms begin about November 1, March 1,' 
and July 1. 


Courses are offered in Liberal Arts, Biology, 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Education, 
Commerce and Finance, Medical Technol- 
ogy, Laboratory Technology, Secretarial 
Work. Preprofessional training is given for 
Medicine, Dentistry, Social Work, Public 
Health, Dramatics, Art, Government Serv- 
ice, Law, Journalism, Music, and the 
Ministry. 


For further information write to: 


DgPARTMENT OF Pustic RELATIONS 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


Sleeping on Bed Boards 
in China 


Recently I visited eight of the 
Chaoyang field churches and met 
many old friends. It really was a 
thrilling experience. Everyone 
was enthusiastically cordial. At 
each church either the deacons 
or some individual church mem- 
ber insisted on preparing meals 
for me. Their hospitality was 
especially appreciated in view of 
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the fact that it is too expensive 
to hire someone to carry my cot 
and bedding so I sleep on ordinary 
Chinese bed boards. All I take 
with me is a small zipper bag 
which I carry myself. This isn’t 
as bad as it sounds because or- 
dinarily I sleep on top of a folded 
quilt. One can become accus- 
tomed to most anything. Also 
fortunately I am fond of Chinese 
food. On this trip I had oppor- 
tunities to preach at two church 
services and a number of prayer 
meetings; but it was the personal 
contacts which meant most to me. 
Besides the contacts with old 
friends I made new acquaintances 
with people in the villages and as 
I walked along the paths between 
the rice fields and over the hills. 
Invariably there are opportunities 
of telling people of Christ and 
His way of salvation. And they 
usually lend a receptive ear. 

It was also a great experience 
to see parts of China I had never 





Summer 


TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


sarangi ilar 


July 9-27, 1945 
Short non-credit courses, each one week in length, 
with varied of the 
July 16-20 Re lene 
by Da. Joun Barus of New Edinburgh, 
Other special lecturers during the first two 
Dr. Epwix McNemt Poreat, Dr. 
Crarence T. Craic, Dr. Rotianp W. SceLoenrs. 
An additional feature during the second week 
Juky 16-20), special courses for town and country 
23-27 Mobilizing the Church for Demobili- 
A week sponsored the Commis- 
we, Rollpinc ad Hatith of the edecel Coun- 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
July 2-August 10 


Courses for academic credit in Church 
tory, i of R POisine 


eri 


sity 


Christianity in Its World- Relations. 
pane Lyd. 5 July 2-20 and July 23- 


pe ee 


For complete information, address, 
Director of Summer Courses 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3041 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 


been to before. I had a very mem- 
orable truck ride over the winding 
steep roads of Yunan and Kwei- 
chow provinces. It was plenty 
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tiring to ride for five days in the 
back of a truck over the rough 
winding roads; but it was well 
worth it, for the scenery was the 





THE EASTERN BAPTIST 





THE EASTERN BAPTIST 





A.B. degree. @ Investigation in- 


City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


EASTERN challenges young 
people to a Biblically sound, evan- 
gelistic, scholarly and practical 
training in Theology, Religious 
Education, Missions, and Music. 
@ Recognized degrees offered. Also, 
Pre-theological courses leading to 


vited. Write for catalogue. @ Sum- 
mer terms begin May 14th and 
June llth. 


GORDON PALMER 
President 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








KALAMAZOO 
COLLEGE 


President 
PAUL L. THOMPSON 


_A Fellowship 


in clearing 


Frequently President Thompson holds what 
he calls a Student Forum to which he invites 
ten or twelve students for counsel upon campus 
life and problems. Discussion is about any- 
thing — current events, philosophy of life, 
dining hall menus, social amenities, etc. This 
intimate relationship is a part of the “Fellow- 
ship in Learning” at Kalamazoo College. 


For information address: 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, KALAMAZOO 49, MICHIGAN 
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most beautiful I have seen in 
China. I travelled by train through 
Kwangai and Hunan provinces 
to Kukong of our own Kwang- 


tung province. Then we had to 
ride another truck for three days, 
walk for two days, and end up in 
a small river boat. Where there 






























THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF CHICAGO 


take pleasure in announcing that they have 






named the dormitory recently acquired 


KOLLER HALL 


in recognition of the outstanding service to the cause of 
Christ and the Baptist denomination by President Charles 
W. Koller during the seven years as president of Northern. 










The trustees confidently expect many friends to join them 
in providing the $50,000 needed to complete the payment 
for Koller Hall. 







Gifts may be sent fo — 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3040 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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were no mission stations we had 
to sleep in Chinese inns on board 
beds.—Carl M. Capen, Kityang, 
South China. 








TRAIN FOR LEADERSHIP 
at 
“The Campus of Achievement” 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATE OR RETURNED SERVICE MAN 


WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


provides : 


(1) For the civilian, the same training which, 
has given William Jewell a fine tradition in 
Christian leadership. 


(2) For the returned veteran, whether he be a 
first-year student or on upper-classman, a 
special program adjustable for his individual 
needs and allowing those students capable of 
intensive study to secure an A.B. degree in 
three years time. Ask for special booklet. 


en 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE (chartered 
1849) is approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Costs are exception- 
ally low. For information, write to Box 186, 
Liberty, Missouri. 











ALDERSON- 
BROADDUS 
COLLEGE 


Philippi, West Virginia 


Aim 


» The aim of this college is to 
promote the Christian way of 
life, and to aid in developing 
competent leadership for home, 
school, church, and community 


in a democratic society. 


+ 


Owned and operated by the 
Baptists of West Virginia. 


Open to young people of all 
denominations. 


For particulars, address 
Joun W. Exuiorr, President 
Philippi, West Virginia 
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How to Conquer War 

This film strip of 190 single 
frames with manuscript; for sale 
at $5, and for rent at $1, shows 
how man first developed govern- 
ment to settle disputes with his 
neighbors, and how he has re- 
peatedly formed governments for 
larger and larger units, until to- 
day governments exist for great 
continent-sized nations, though 
not yet for the world. It advances 
the idea that a democratic federal 
world government should be set 
up to prevent future wars. Even 
though church groups may not 
agree with the details of the pro- 
posal, the film should prove a 
valuable aid to discussion and 
serious thinking on a permanent 
peace. It is available from the 
Council on Finance and Pro- 
motion, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16,"N. Z 


FRANCES SHIMER COLLEGE - 


Fully accredited four-year junior collége for 
girls (grades 11-14). 92nd year. Liberal Arts, 
music, art, drama, home economics. Inclusive 
fee. 


“Of the six female academies which ante- 
date the establishment of the public school 
system in Illinois — four: Monticello, Rock- 
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Mount Carroll, Illinois 


ford, Frances Shimer and MacMurray — have 
continued without a break, and today are not 
than 


West.” — The Journal, Illinois State His- 
torical Society. 


For information, write to President ALBIN C. BRO, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Now in Its 77th Year 


7) * 
v a a 


In conjunction with Union Theological 
SUMMER SESSION 1945 Colgate Rochester Divinity | School 


Theological 


Seminary, Crozer 
Program of Theological Study at Union Theologi 
First Term: May 22-June 29 ° 


logical 


will conduct an Accelerated 
Seminary in New York City. 


Second Term: July 2-August 10 


For information and catalogue, address: THE DEAN, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
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For the First Time 
After 19 Years in America 


An episode in evangelism 
By MaRGUERITE A. CALDER 


E fine afternoon, the door 

opened at the Chinese Bap- 
tist School in San Francisco, and 
in walked a Chinese mother in- 
quiring about the English Class. 
Almost fearfully and haltingly 
she said in Chinese, “I do-not 
know a thing.” She received a 
warm welcome and was assured 
that she could learn, as had all the 
others who sat eagerly waiting 
for their English lesson. When 
Mrs. Leng found that her friends 
had English names, she asked for 
an English name, and was called 
“Helen.” 

For days Helen patiently la- 
bored over the letters of the al- 
phabet and a few very easy words. 
For a long while she had had 


BELOW: The nursery school in the 
Chinese Baptist Day School in San 
Francisco, California, in charge of 
Miss Celia D. Allen 






GS 





dreams of coming to the English 
class, but a street-car accident 
had injured her back and kept 
her in bed, unable to move for a 
long time. Soon, however, the joy 
of living and her old sense of hu- 
mor came back as she laughed at 
her awkward way of forming the 
letters of the alphabet. 

English was not all that Helen 
learned. The Monday Bible classes 
interested her, and she was able 
to grasp the meaning of the last 
few chapters of the Gospel of 
Mark as they were taught in her 
own tongue. At the end of the 
term, when the last chapter of 
Mark had been read and ex- 

















plained, the missionary asked 
each Chinese mother in the Chi- 
nese way, “Do you believe in 
Jesus?” 

Almost every mother said, 
“Yes.” But when Helen’s turn 
came she said in Chinese, “How 
do I know? I’ve been in America 
19 years and have raised nine 
children. I have heard about 
Jesus for the first time during 
these three weeks. I do not know 
whether I believe or not.” 

What a challenge for the mis- 
sionary in San Francisco China- 
town who can speak with these 
women and read to them in their 
own tongue. The new term re- 
cently opened. Many Chinese 
mothers are reading the Gospel of 








ABOVE: Miss Marguerite A. 
Calder and the Bible study hour in 
the Chinese woman’s class at the 
Chinese Baptist Day School ° 


John for the first time, just as 
Helen read Mark for the first time 
last spring. Last Monday at the 
end of the Bible lesson Helen 





asked to take her gospel home. It .. 
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is my prayer that when I again 
ask Helen, “Nei sus m sun he 
so?” that she: will answer with 
all her heart, “Jesus is my 
Saviour.” 


She Works and Sleeps 
in the Subway 


Marian Ellen Kimble is the de- 
voted and enthusiastic missionary 
among Czecho-Slovaks in New 
York and Yonkers. The two 
churches are about 15 miles apart. 
Since Miss Kimble averages 10 
hours each week on the subways, 
she has learned to study, read, 
write letters, prepare handwork 
for the children, nibble a candy 
bar in lieu of lunch or supper, and 
even take a nap on the noisy, 
crowded trains. 

The missionary rejoices in the 








work with the young people at 
each church: “I’ve watched them 
grow, in the year I have been 
here, from careless indifference 
into radiant and joyous Christian 
living and service.” The district 
rally, held in the New York 
Church in November, drew 
Czecho-Slovak young people from 
New York, Yonkers, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Connecticut, and 
Long Island. As the New York 
group gathered material from the 
woods to decorate their church, 
an enthusiastic 17-year-old said, 
“I never knew before that you 
could have so much fun working 
in a church.” 

A young married man who has 
come into the church within the 
past year, has recently become a 
father. He says: “I want to bring. 
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the baby to be dedicated so that 
from the very beginning he will 
be a church boy. I can see now 
what I missed by waiting till 
I was grown up to find my 
church.” 

A woman who lives across the 
street came to the church for the 
first time on the day of the Inva- 
sion, to pray for her only son who 
is in the armed forces. She now 
comes regularly to Sunday and 
midweek services, and.asked for a 
Bible which she is studying joy- 
ously. Recently this woman re- 
quested a New Testament to send 
to her son who is serving in the 
American Army in India. The 
mother explained: “Because my 
Bible means so much to me now, 
I am going to tell him to read it 
like his mother does at home.” 


WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Giving Youth the Green Light 
Baptist youth is aware of, and eager to respond 
to the spiritual and material needs of the world 
and awaits only the support signal of the church 


HE sun never sets on present 

day American youth. The war 
has set young men and women to 
sailing the seven seas and biv- 
ouacking on untried shores. Pre- 
viously, only through the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Chris- 
tian church had they in any large 
numbers been sought to carry on 
a homogenous major work in for- 
eign lands. The records of the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society show that 
695 women have together ren- 
dered thousands of years of 
effectual service during the more 
than 70 years of its organization. 
Always there has been earnest 





By Martin D. Farnum 


prayer for laborers in sufficient 
numbers to reap the full harvest. 
Never has any denomination felt 
that that goal has been attained. 
With countries on every hand 
prostrated by the ravages of war, 
the plea for workers becomes more 
than ever urgent. Numbers can 
be tentatively stated, but the 
cause challenges all trained young 
people whose hearts are open to 
the call of God. 


Tue Discrete PLAN 


And hearts are open. Here is a 
message from Roger Fredrikson, 





National President of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, written espe- 
cially to let Baptist women know 
through this page the call to con- 
viction on the part of Baptist 
youth: 

“Ever since the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship began a program of 
United Youth Action for Christ, 
there has been a growing con- 
sciousness that here was some- 
thing that had tremendous po- 
tentialities. Imagine the infinite 
possibilities wrapped up in the 
vigorous resources of 400,000 
Northern Baptist. youth in 34 
states! It has been our unfor- 
gettable experience to have lived 
in an hour when thousands of our 
comrades have gone off to a 
tragic war. As young people we 
are beginning to lay plans rightly 
to motivate a spirit which is 
springing up within the hearts of 
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Baptist young people. We are 
calling this channel of motivation 


the Disciple Plan. You see, there 
are young people in all our 
churches who at summer camps 
and assemblies, youth rallies and 
conventions, and around camp- 
fires have felt God’s quietly com- 
pelling voice. Inaugurated by the 
Executive Board of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship the Disciple 
Plan has come out of a deep 
spiritual fervor and a sense of 
God speaking. As a result, the 
young people of every local church 
will be asked to begin living sec- 
ond-mile Christianity; hundreds 
will be asked to spend one to 
three years working on a sub- 
sistence basis in areas of vital 
need. We who are young life offer 
ourselves, all that we are and ever 
hope to be, to Christ and His 
Kingdom.” 


An ANSWER FROM INDIA 


What of American young peo- 
ple who are face to face with the 
inspiring result of missions? From 
the Belgian Congo to the Orient 
have come prayerful decisions for 
foreign service on the part of 
service men and women. From 
India comes this word from Rev. 
A. A. Berg, a missionary who al- 
most daily is ministering to 
service men: “After I had given 
them a testimony of my experi- 
ence which led me to the mission 
field, six young, consecrated men 
declared publicly that they would 
be willing to come back to India 
after the war to preach the 
gospel.” 

Effectual mission service for 
over a century should surely have 
reached the hearts of youth on 
the fields so that not all the re- 
sponsibility lies with the sending 
churches. Anulota of Assam wrote 
this letter to a missionary in Jan- 
uary of 1941. Is it possible that 
this is a decade when God is 








quickening the youth of the 
world? In Anulota’s own Eng- 
lish: ““Nine Christian girls and 
boys went to some villages. Some 
of the people have never seen 
educated boys and girls. When we 
see the ignorance that prevails 
we can not imagine how the edu- 
cated people can stay without, 
paying no attention. Please re- 
member us in your prayers that 
we may be able to sacrifice our 
ease and comfort, that God: will 
strengthen our hearts to bear all 
the difficulties that stand on the 
way to our goal.” The responsi- 
bility now lies with American 
youth and all these others. Always 
has God called “out of every race 


and nation.” 


Tue Response or YoutTH 


Few missionaries have enjoyed 
fuller opportunities in deputation 
work than has Dr. E. H. Clayton. 
How did he find American youth 
facing spiritual realities? “Mr. 
Clayton,” said one earnest boy in 
one of our eastern Baptist schools, 
“you've got us all upset. We 
thought we were Christian, but— 
guess we're not. We've got to 
think this through again.” 

In the First Baptist Church of 
Valejo, California, there is a 
group of 15 young people who 
have offered themselvesto fulltime 
Christian service. A young woman 
in Nevada told Mr. Clayton 
that she had been trying for years 
to come to a decision as to what 
was best for her. “Now I know,” 
she said, “the world needs me 
and I am going to be a mission- 
ary.” At Green Lake he found 
numerous opportunities for con- 
ference with young people who 
were concerned—not so much 
about how, directly, to get the 
most out of life, but how to put 
the most into life. At a young 
adults’ camp a young couple who 
had made the loss of their only 
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child the occasion for deeper and 
fuller consecration offered them- 
selves for missionary service. A 
surprising number of young min- 
isters who in years past had al- 
ready faced the mission call are 
facing it again as a still higher 
form of service to their Master. 

From the earliest ventures in 
missions, youth have pushed the 
church into endeavors it never 
intended of its own volition. The 
embers have burst into blaze 
only when courageous youth 
wrote from some unknown field 
—We have arrived and are 
willing to become your mission- 
aries. Are you willing to assume 
our support?” 

Young people challenge the 
church also in the matter of 
stewardship. Dr. William Axling 
tells of several impressive ex- 
periences while on his many vis- 
its to churches. One is charac- 
teristic of all: 

“Youth is also dedicating its 
means. At the close of an evening 
meeting a young woman, an office 
worker, handed me her personal 
check for $100. When I protested 
that the sum was too large for one 
of her economic status, she re- 
plied, ‘I must do this for a world 
that is hungry, hungry for food, 
hungry for God.’ It is high time 
that the church gives her youth 
the green light as they gird them- 
selves for front line Christian 
service in a global world.” 

The Easter season has always 
been a time of high dedication 
and a renewed call to prayer. 
Every worshipper may share this 
reconsecration, but women are 
especially free to devote them- 
selves to its fuller implications. 
They may resolve to know better 
the young people at their own 
firesides and to cherish and nur- 
ture with them their dreams of 
following Christ to the ends of the 
earth. 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 
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Study and Reading 


Northern Baptists participate 
in the preparation of materials 
produced through the Missionary 
Education Movement. When we 
select a study book or a reading 
book which has been recom- 
mended from our own Friendship 
Press of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement we may not real- 
ize with how large a group of Bap- 
tists we are reading or studying. 
From March to December 1, 
1944, Baptists purchased from 
the Missionary Education Move- 
ment 46,113 pieces of material, 
including approximately 40,000 
books. Almost 10% of all The 
Indian in American Life produced 
went to Baptists; the same is true 
of Unfolding Drama in Southeast 
Asia, Blind Spots, and The Chris- 
tian Mission in Our Day. The 
largest number of any books sold 
to Baptists in that period was 
7,156 West of the Date Line. 

By age levels there were pur- 
chased for Adults, 17,879; for 
Young People, 10,360; for Chil- 
dren, 9,273; with 2,637 maps. 

We are in the second edition of 
The Bible and Missions by Charles 
S. Detweiler, a Judson Press book 
of which the first edition was 
$,000. Thousands of copies of 
Missionary Mosaic, Kiowa Turn- 
ing, and Whither the Tribes Go Up, 
produced by our Mission Boards, 
also have been used effectively. 

In 1945-1946 it will be more 
difficult to obtain books because 
of paper curtailment and produc- 
tion problem. Be sure to order 
early. Preliminary lists were 
mailed in February. The National 
Missionary Reading Program 
should be available in May. 

Mission Study Classes and 
Schools of Missions have in- 


creased in number this year. 
Through our own mission boards 
we are carrying forward a great 
service in the name of Jesus 
Christ, but one young man from 
a mission field lately said: “I 
want to see Christianity work in 
America.” Let us make this a goal 
for the coming year! 


Christian Rural Fellowship 


It is the purpose of this fellow- 
ship “to promote Christian ideals 
for agriculture and rural life; to 
interpret the spiritual and _ reli- 
gious values which inhere in the 
processes of agriculture and the 
relationships of rural life; to mag- 
nify and dignify the rural church; 
to provide a means of fellowship 
and cooperation among rural 
agencies.” The Fellowship keeps 
all in touch with its ongoing pro- 
gram, through the “Bulletin,” 
“News Letter,” quarterly “Ag- 
ricultural Missions Notes,” and 
annual meetings and local confer- 
ences. “‘ Bulletin” costs one dollar 
a year. Members are found in 
every state of the United States, 
in Canada, and 22 foreign coun- 
tries and among 28 denomina- 
tions. The secretary is Rev. John 
H. Reisner, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. There 
is an increasing effort on the part 
of Northern Baptists to serve 
their rural ministry under the 
leadership of Dr. Mark Rich. 
Watch for a report of the Rural 
Ministers’ Conference, Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, in the spring 
of 1945. 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
JOHN 
for April 





A New Display 


Since long-distance travel to 
large gatherings has been cur- 
tailed, it becomes more impor- 
tant that people in smaller meet- 
ings should see at-a glance ma- 
terials available to meet specific 
needs. It is the plan to provide a 
container in which there will be 
an assortment of materials: one 
for leaders of children’s groups; 
another for youth leaders; a third 
one for adults; and a fourth which 


will be general, covering age lev- 


els and phases of the program. 
These sets will be available upon - 
request for use in association 
meetings, conferences, schools of 
missions, and other groups. The 
material in each set should be re- ~ 
turned to Headquarters office in 
good condition as soon as the dis- 
play is taken down. A deposit of 
$1.00 should accompany orders; 
this will be redeemed upon return 
of the materials in good condi- 
tion. Full rules and further pub- 
licity will reach the churches in 
May. Those who desire this serv- 
ice before the beginning of the 
new fiscal year should communi- 
cate with us promptly, enclosing 
the deposit. In that way we shall 
send whatever is available for the 
earliest meetings which will take 
up the themes of 1945-1946. It is 
hoped that association meetings, 
conferences, and church groups 
will find this meeting a definite 
need. Since this is an experiment, 
constructive criticism will be 
welcomed. 


What Next? 


Many Baptists have studied 
about other folks in the United 
States and around the world. 
Some have gained a new sense of 
fellowship with American Indians 
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or have discovered for the first 
time the harvest for Christ in the 
Islands of the Pacific and South- 
east Asia. If we have had relatives 
and friends in the Pacific war 
area, our hearts are rejoiced to 
know of the Christian fellowship 


which is available there. As the 


way is opened into Burma, the 
Philippines, and China, new op- 


portunities for missionaries will 
develop. But a warm glow and 
keen personal satisfaction are not 
enough. This is the day of oppor- 
tunity, the day of opening doors, 
the day of salvation for many. If 
our studies have been effective 
we shall do more than our utmost 
not only by prayer but by in- 
creased giving. “What Next” 
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after a study course should be to 
do something in the situations 
about which we have gained new 
concern. The closing days of April 
are important days for contribut- 
ing largely to the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund and let 





‘your church offerings overflow 


for the work of Christ at home 


~ and abroad. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild 


Royal Ambassadors 








The Youth Fellowship Summer Project in Harlem, New York, calls on 
Secretary Luther Wesley Smith in his New York office 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

Do you wish you could put 
yourself into some real mission 
task with your hands, your head, 
and your heart, and right now? 
Has the “Disciple Spirit” taken 
hold of you? Would you like to 
help change a bit of America at a 
point where you are really needed? 
If your answer is “ Yes,” then the 
Summer Service Projects are for 
you. 

There are six of them from 
which to choose: Lincoln Chris- 
tian Center, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Bethel Neighborhood Cen- 
ter, Kansas City; Christian Cen- 
ter, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Rio 
Grande College, Rio Grande, 
Ohio; Baptist Educational Cen- 
ter, Harlem, New York; Health 
Christian Center, Boston, Mass. 

The period of service will be 
from June 30 to August 11. It is 
hoped that each Project group 
will be composed of ten young 





people and adult leaders. Twenty 
can probably be used at the Rio 
Grande Project which will touch 
a wide rural community. Each 
group will engage in a four-fold 


program. They will live together ° 


at the Mission Center coopera- 
tively; do manual work in im- 
proving the equipment of the 
mission and in the community; 
carry on leadership tasks in con- 
nection with the total program 
of the Mission Center; and have 
daily fellowship and worship peri- 
ods together. 

Projects are open to young peo- 
ple who have had a year of college 
or a year of teaching or work ex- 
perience. Application may be 
made to the Summer Service 
Project Committee, c/o Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. It is 
estimated that forty dollars will 
cover the cost of living at the 
Center for the six weeks’ period. 





In the same spirit of sacrificial 
service some individuals who can- 
not go in person will provide 
scholarships for others who could 


‘not serve otherwise. 


These Projects represent a co- 
operative program of service for 
they are sponsored by the two 
Home Mission Societies, the Board 
of Education and the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. A member of 
the Fellowship Executive Board 
is carrying the responsibility as 
Chairman. Here is a chance for an 
Adventure in Living and Giving 
that can be transforming to com- 
munity and Projector alike. So 
important is this program for 
young people and for the work 
they will serve that it is hoped 
everyone who reads these pages 
will make their young people 
aware of this challenging oppor- 
tunity. 

Nineteen young people en- 
rolled a year ago. Many state- 
ments in their reports tell the 
depth of meaning the summer had. 

“I have never been so happy 
before in my life as I was this 
summer. I have found that in 
giving oneself one finds all the 
true beauty of Christian life.” 

“I believe much is to be ac- 
complished through the Christian 
faith, that the church has a real 
social mission in the world today. 
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Brotherhood made evident 


through the Christian faith can 


triumph.” 

Seventy Baptist young people 
are needed this summer. Seventy 
young people can have the richest 
experience of their lives as disci- 
ples of Christ. Will you be’one of 
them? Afd all of us can share in 
the fellowship ministry by re- 
membering these “missionaries” 
of ours in our prayers and by do- 
ing some real service tasks of our 
own right where we are. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Ls O Hepp 


GUILD REPORTS 


Yes, this is the month for the 
annual report to be gathered— 
like harvesting the crops you 
know. It should be a matter of 
pride for each Chapter to set 
down its accomplishments and, 
even if they seem small, to send 
them in to swell the total of worth 
while work. Maybe, too, it will 
show you where the weak spots 
are and, when you turn over that 
leaf of the new year, to set about 
making improvements in your 
program. Nationally reports help 
us to check upon our progress and 
to make wiser plans for the future. 
Guild girls, how about making 
this a banner year? Two ways to 
answer that question — make out 
your report completely — send in 
your report promptly. 


INASMUCH 


A few of the “Light Lighters” 
Chapter of Seattle, Washington, 
that carried on at Hunt, Idaho, 
Relocation Center are here pic- 
tured with missionary Emery An- 
drews who has been so helpful 
to these families in so many ways. . 
Miss Esther McCulloch, another 
of our Seattle missionaries, has 
kept in close touch with them. 








Emery Andrews and three Japa- 
nese American girls of the Reloca- 
tion Center in Hunt, Idaho 


And now these and their families 
and others, old and young, are to 
be definitely relocated, perhaps 
within the year.: Where will they 
go; to your town and mine? And 
what will they find? It is begin- 
ning life all over again in a new 
place for many, at the bottom for 
some. Some are not yet Christian. 

What friends can mean to them 
can hardly be measured. This 
friendliness can be the finest wit- 
ness of our belief in democracy 
and our faith in Christianity. He 
who was Friend of all once said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” Will the land they love be 
strange to them or will they be 
coming home?.You have part of 
the answer. 


MISSIONARY MATERIALS 
1945-46 


Something about the future of 
America and the future of the 
world is tied up in our study 
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themes for the coming year. Some 
of that future depends on how 
well we understand them and what 
we do because of them. The home 
mission theme is The Church 
Among Uprooted Americans. The 
foreign mission theme is Africa. 

Missionary programs for young 
people on both themes will appear 
in Jr. Hi Topic and Young Peo- 
ple’s Topic. They are prepared by 
persons who know the subjects 
first hand and talk to you out of 
experience. Both Topics will spe- 
cialize on the missionary themes 
in October and February. 

All young people will enjoy 
reading the special missionary 
books. Guild Chapters will use 
the following. 

Auma Nose Cuaprers. Basic 
book on the home mission theme 
by Herman N. Morse and two 
pamphlets, one on rural commun- 
ities and one on industrial com- 
munities. The Cross Over Africa, 
by Newell S. Booth. Two study 
guides “Study and Worship Pro- 
grams” are on these materials. 

Sauty Peck Cuaprers. Chris- 
tianity Where You Live, by Ken- 
neth Underwood; Daughter of 
Africa, by Ruth I. Seabury; This 
Is Africa, by S. Franklin Mack; 
“Sally Peck Program Booklet” 
will refer to these materials. 

Ann Jupson Cuapters. When 
Americans Move by Lucy M. 
Eldredge; More About Africa by 
Helen E. Baker; Tales From Af- 
rica by Alice Geer Kelsey; “Ann 
Judson Program Booklet” will be 
based on these materials. 


OUT OF DARKNESS, LIGHT 


Many churches used the wor- 
ship service on this theme on 
Vesper Day. You will remember. 
that this beautiful service was 
built around the symbol of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship and in- 
cluded a candle-light ceremony as 
part of the service. There will be 
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other times during the year when 
a worship service using the sym- 
bol will be useful—at the opening 
of the year’s work perhaps, at a 
retreat, when new members or 
new groups are welcomed into 
the local Fellowship, or at an 
association or state meeting. It so 
happens that some copies of the 
Vesper service are still available. 
With slight adaptation they are 
useful for any worship occasion. 
This is free to ) »uth groups which 
desire them. Order from Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


oe Do ao « 
> 


GOING THE SECOND 
MILE 


This is the World Emergency 
Forward Fund. April‘ closes the 
year. Two million dollars is a real 
hurdle but only a step on the long, 
long way to abundant life for 
the world. Has every young person 
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in your group done his part—was 
your part measured to the need 
or is there some second mile 
giving still to be done? For giving 
that final sprint to this second 
mile, before the year closes, why 
not try—SACRIFICE SUP- 
PERS—perhaps on Sunday 
nights before your young people’s 
meeting. The meal should be ex- 
tremely simple, on a bare table. 
Make a small charge for the 
supper. 

But beyond all this why not do 
the thing that for you is An Ad- 
venture in Giving. 





MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 








These Missionaries 
Sailed in 1944 


Today Dorothy Wiseman is a 
missionary nurse at Vanga, Bel- 
gian Congo. As a little girl she 
wanted to be a nurse, and as she 
grew up she knew that she loved 
God and wanted to work for him 
in some special way. First she 
took her nurse’s training. Then 





Dorothy Wiseman, twin sister of Doris 








Dorothy went to school to pre- 
pare to become a missionary. She 
attended Linfield College and the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 
In May 1942 she was appointed 
by the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, 
designated to the Belgian Congo. 
The Board of Managers arranged 
for valuable postgraduate work 
and observation in hospital ad- 
ministration at Mounds-Midway 
Hospital in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. The way then opened to 
take a six months’ course in trop- 
ical diseases at the Charity Hos- 
pital of Louisiana at New Or- 
leans, a course approved by the 
Belgian Government and making 
unnecessary the study at Ant- 
werp formerly provided for mis- 
sionaries. Along with the courses 
in nursing, she persisted in her 
study of the French language, 
very necessary in the Congo, and 
was highly commended by her 
tutors. : 
Then came the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention in Atlantic City, 
the good-bye to her twin sister, 
Doris, and return to the Board 





rooms to wait—six weeks she 
thought—for a Portuguese visa. 
Boxes and trunks marked “Dor- 
othy Wiseman” were conspicu- 
ous in the office and hall. Sud- 
denly, after only three weeks, the 
visa came, the farewell prayer 
service was held, the baggage and 
Miss Wiseman disappeared on 
the 18th of June on an “un- 
known” boat for an “unknown” 





Doris Wiseman, twin sisterof Dorothy 
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port. The welcome cable came in 
due time, saying she was finishing 
necessary business in Lisbon and 
leaving there in July. On August 
lst she was in Sona Bata on her 
way to her new home in Vanga. 

The beloved book “Ann of 
Ava” is still stirring the hearts of 
young women to consider foreign 
service. Doris Wiseman was in 
Junior B.Y.P.U. when the book 
came to her attention, and again 
the printed page was used of God 
to call a young girl to His service. 
Doris was always open-minded 
about her field; teaching in the 
Chinese Mission in Portland, 
Oregon, giving India as her 
choice, and yet happily accepting 
the designation to the Belgian 
Congo. 

She was always a regular 
church attendant and worker, 
and when in Linfield College she 
did rural work in the hills around 
McMinnville. She organized and 
supervised gospel team work in 
four small schoolhouses and old 
churches. During her senior year 
her home church licensed her 
to preach. College days were 
thoughtful ones, for during her 
second year the call of God be- 
came unmistakably clear and she 


‘said, “For the first time I was 


willing even to stay home if He 
wanted me to; and, then, He 
called me. The experience has not 
faded for a moment.” 

After her appointment by the 
Woman’s Foreign Society she 
studied for a year in the Africa 
Department of the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, 
Connecticut. She studied French 
privately in addition to her 
classes. Her twin sister, Dorothy, 
a nurse, was able to sail first, and 
the months seemed to drag on 
leaden feet before passage was 
cleared for her. The mission des- 
ignated her to Sona Bata, a sta- 
tion opened in 1890 on top of a 





beautiful hill 1,600 feet above sea 
level in an area with a population 
of 120,000 people. Here in a mis- 
sion home near the day school, 
boarding school and adjoining 
hospital, Miss Wiseman will delve 
many an hour at the language 
and gradually identify herself 
with the problems and aspirations 
of the Congolese, Christian and 
non-Christian. Last year Sona 
Bata reported a church member- 
ship of 11,882, with 980 added by 
baptism in the one year. What a 
thriving place to begin a mission- 
ary career! 

They needed another house- 


mother at Kodiak. Where could ° 


they find just the right person? 
And then Miss Marlin remem- 
bered the lovely Rose Eleanor 
Graziano, who had grown up in 
the Italian Baptist Community 





Rose Eleanor Graziano 


House and Church in Newark, 
N. J. Rose is the fifth child in a 
family of ten. Every Sunday the 
Graziano family have filled one of 
the church pews, and there has 
been one of them in nearly every 
department and class in the 
church school, When Rose was 
11 years old, sH® gave her heart to 
Christ and ‘olloWwed him in bap- 
tism. Under the guiddnce of the 
missionaries at the Christian Cen- 
ter she began working with chil- 
dren and became a _ proficient 
teacher and leader. On February 
27, 1944, Rose was commissioned 
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a missionary to Alaska in a 
beautiful service of dedication at 
the Christian Center. The inter- 
est and prayers of a host of friends 
have followed this young woman 
to her far-distant field of Alaska. 
About two miles from the town 
of Kodiak, on a wooded hillside 
are three white frame houses 
known as the Kodiak Children’s 
Homes. The view of sea, moun- 
tains, and forest is one that a 
millionaire might envy, and in the 
midst of all this glory of natural 
beauty little boys and girls are 
finding Jesus Christ as their Sa- 
vior through the fine teaching of 
our missionaries. It is among ' 
these children of Christ’s king- 
dom that Rose Graziano is giving 
her loving service. 


They Reached Their Goal 


The Junior Department of the 
Milford Baptist Church has 12 
regular members beside the teach- 
ers with an average attendance of 
not more than nine. Mrs. Steele, 
the superintendent, began in 
October by telling the children 
about the World Emergency For- 
ward Fund and how it was to be 
used. Each Sunday a story was 
told and a picture given to each 
child. These were the stories and 
pictures provided by the State 
Convention office free of charge. 
A special offering was taken each . 
Sunday in addition to the regular 
offering. Each child, teacher and 
officer were given a dime booklet. 
Every Sunday the secretary re- 
ported how much was collected, 
each child reported how much he 
had in his dime booklet, and then 
the whole total was announced. 

The goal was first set for $10, 
then $15, and then as the money 
came in it was raised to $20. On 
December $rd when all the 
amounts were added they were 
just 90 cents short of the goal so 
the pastor gave another week in 
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which to complete the goal. The 
following Sunday during the chil- 
dren’s story period in the morn- 
ing worship service, the boy who 
raised his $2 first was chosen to 
present the money and tell how 
the children earned the money 





they put in their booklets they 
had at home. Some of the things 
which they did were to run er- 
rands, mow and rake lawns, pick 
berries in the summer, collect and 
sell old bottles, wash dishes, and 
help in other ways at home. One 





experience, qualifications, age, etc. 


860 Walden Ave. 





Wanted: K DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES: 


Some agency man who has demonstrated his ability in the recruiting and training of 
agents and in sales promotion will find a real opportunity and an attractive future as 
director of agencies for a 61-year-old Fraternal Insurance Association owned and controlled 
by Baptist laymen, 116% solvent, issuing modern policies of life insurance under control 
of the New York Insurance Department and licensed in sixteen states. 


THIS MAY BE YOU! 


If you consider yourself qualified we solicit your confidential reply with details of your 


Write: BAPTIST LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Buffalo 11, N. Y. 








will help us in a 
WORLD-WIDE 


Spiritual and Physical Ministry 
to People with Leprosy 


The American Mission to Lepers, an offshoot 
of the historic London Mission to Lepers 
founded in 1874, has been carrying on its 
Christ-commanded ministry for 38 years. 


Your gifts will make available, food, medicine, 
clothing, shelter and above all, salvation in 
nearly 100 mission stations throughout the 
world representing 23 denominations. 


Will you make an Easter offering to carry out 
Christ’s injunction “Cleanse the lepers” and 
bring them the joy of the Resurrection. 


Aiding 5 still accessible Baptist Stations. 


Complete care of an adult for one ‘year 
Complete care of a child for one year 


Fees eB BF eB BB eS eB ee ee ee eB ee eee 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, Inc. 
File 7-A, 156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am happy 
offering to people wi ‘osy. Enclosed 
please find $ . XN 


Name eee 





y an Easter 
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child was given money for all 
**A’s” on his report card. 

The children took a great deal 
of pride in their accomplishment, 
not so much for the amount they 
had given, but because they felt 
that they had done something to 
help in this time of need. 


Caught by the Camera 
(IUustrations in this Issue) 
American Inpran: Wedding cere- 
mony, 207; Tuscarora Church, 207; 
Rev. Emery Kocsis and candidates 
for baptism, 209; Chorus, 208. 
Japan: Mt. Fuji, 202. 
MisceLLaANgous: Supper at Em- 
maus, 204; Bethel Inst. Gospel Team, 
222; Tea at Keuka College, 223; 
Easter Service, St. John the Divine, 
198; Cathedral in Caen, Normandy, 
198; New York Chinese Christian 
Center, 214; Youth in Harlem, 234. 
Pauestine: Via Dolorosa, 211; 
Military display in Bethlehem, 211. 
Personauitres: K. S. Dannen- 
hauer, N. C. Fetter, 223; Dorothy 
Wiseman, Doris Wiseman, 236; Rose 
Eleanor Graziano, 287; Emery An- 
drews and Japanese Americans, 235. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


for NEW LINE of Scripture 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
and Beautiful Wall Plaques 


Liberal Commissions — Write 


IOWA SCRIPTURE PRESS 
Dept. M-4, P.O. Box 743 — Des Moines, lowe 














1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


5) 54.00 to *7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps ané Bookiet 


Prince George 
Hotel 3 s36. Ny 
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the contract. 


NO OBLIGATION... 








a Ow és Family Hospital Wene * 


| THe Ministers Lire anp Casuatty UNION now offers hospital benefits 
to both the minister and his family. 


NO AGENT TO CALL 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
AT COST FOR CLERGYMEN 








This new service is added to Health and Accident Insurance policies 
and reimburses you for hospital and nursing expense as provided in 


INVESTIGATE THIS GREAT NEW SERVICE TODAY 


Tae Ministers Lire anp Casuatty UNIon 
102 West Franklin, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


rm 
i 
| 
! Please send me information on your Family Hospital 
Just Send in the Coupon ; Reimbursement plan as announced in Missions for 
| 
i 
! 
! 
! 
! 
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@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Annie L. Prince 
By Esme N. Caanzry 

Miss Annie L. Prince died in 
Wenham, Mass., on January 30, 
1945. She went to Burma first in 
1901. For years through her service 
at the English Girls’ High School at 
Moulmein she built her life and her 
rich Christian character into the liv- 
ing fabric of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. The teachers found in her as 
Superintendent an example of true 
Christian living, a standard of 
straight, clear thinking and an ideal of 
faithful service. In the days when the 
Karens were crowding into the King- 
dom. when the Burmans were show- 
ing high achievement in leadership, 
and even the primitive hill tribes were 
begging for Christian instfyetion, it 
was felt by many that the work 
among the Anglo-Indians was un- 
inspiring and unfruitful. They were 
a people that desperately needed 





friends. Miss Prince was their friend 
in every sense of the word. By her 
love and by her faith in them she 
lifted them to self respect, to Chris- 
tian living and experience because 
they have learned from her the riches 
that are in Christ Jesus. After 31 
years in educational work she retired. 
Such a life and spirit cannot be lost. 





STAMMER? 


128-page book, “ 
Ge ten senmmating, 


Its Cause and describes 
Bogue Unit Method for sclentife 
of and stut- 

— successful 44 years. 
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Ida M. Cheesbrough 


Miss Ida M. Cheesbrough, for 
22 years a Christian, Friendliness 
missionary for Long Island Associa- 
tion, who retired in May, 1942, died 
at the Baptist Home for the aged in 
New York City, January 8, 1945. 
She had served under joint appoint- 
ment of the New York Baptist City 
Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Her 
love made many homes her own as 
she went about helping people from 
across the seas to find their place in 
American life. She was a native of 
New York State, attended the high 
school in Fairport, N. Y.; and took a 
normal training course at New York 
State University. She also studied at 
the University of Rochester. She was 
a member of the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn, New York, and 
was one of the most vital evangelistic 
forces in the Long Island Association. 
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Green Lake Post Cards 


Post card views of the Northern 
Baptist Assembly grounds at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, are avail- 
able at 5¢ each from Mr. F. C. 
Clark, at''above address. There 
are 25 different views. 

ees 

Enrolment at the leper colony 
in Sona Bata, Belgian Congo, 
increased from 57 to 78 last year. 
“It was a joyous privilege,” re- 
ported Dr. Glen W. Tuttle, “to 


witness the baptism of six of them 
AD QUA-RTER S 


HE 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments Weagiegs - Steoles 
Embreoideries, Ete. 
MEW CATALOG eco Request 








Absenteeism . .. Membership 
Reduce the one — Increase theother 


The Nelson Attendance Plan 


ls doing this for Baptist Churches 
everywhere. Send Card for 
Samples, Details, PROOF. No 
Obligation Whatever. 


Church Attendance, Inc. 


933 Dime Bank Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 
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WHEN you buy your Bible, be sure it 
bears the NATIONAL trademark. That is 
the best way to be sure it is the Beloved 
King James Version. National has pub- 
lished the authorized King James Version 
exclusively for over 80 years. 


, 
National pipes 











on profession of their faith in 
Christ.” New dormitories for 
older boys and girls who have not 
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contracted the disease have re- 
cently been opened. 
Lithographed 


ot buts. CHURCH 
ct sconomy BULLETINS 


prices. Mail 
card for illustrated catalog. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, 
Louisville 12, Kentucky 
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experience, qualifications, age, etc. 


860 Walden Ave. 





Wanted: \ DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES: 


Some agency man who has demonstrated his ability in the recruiting and training of 
agents and in sales promotion will find a real opportunity and an attractive future as 
Fraternal Insurance Association 


by Baptist laymen, 116% solvent, issuing modern policies of life insurance under control 
Department and licensed in sixteen states. 


- THIS MAY BE YOU! 
If you consider yourself qualified we solicit your confidential reply with details of your 


Write: BAPTIST LIFE ASSOCIATION 


owned and controlled 


Buffalo 11, N. Y. 











THE WORLD 
A BETTER PLACE 
TO LIVE IN 


Yes, can help make this 

world safe for your children 

Be ‘caaned 
or ‘ou help s 

the Word of God, you help 

combat the pagan forces 

which have been destroying our world 


— and you speed the day mankind will 
live in peace and security. 

The need is urgent if our civilization 
is to survive and eae. That is why 
the — A le Socie — ex- 

its War Emer, un 
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prong oy why ap noe ay an Ameri- 
can Bible i uity ent, | 
which helpe in this vital and at 
the same time provides a life- 
time income for yourself or for a loved 
one. Investigate this Christian Plan. 

Write for the interesting booklet, “A 
Gift That Lives.” 


OD Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-83 
entitled “A Gift That Lives.” i 
for the world-wide distribution of the | 
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; are the kind of 
letters — of which we re- 
ceive hundreds — that 
give us that warm feeling 
inside. They are really 
meant for you who have 
so generously supported 
The Secret Place Service 
Men’s Fund, which makes 
it possible to send more 
than 100,000 free copies 
of The Secret Place to 
members of the armed 
forces each quarter. 

After you’ve read these 
letters, we're sure the 
Fund will be confirmed in 
your heart as a worthy in- 
stitution. And if you have 
never made a contribution, 
they will surely influence 
you to do so...or no 
words of ours will succeed 


in it. 





Letters meant for YOU 








Received from a Soldier Returned from Overseas: 


“Dear Sirs: : 

I’ve decided to make my first letter on returning to the United States 
to you, for my first reading of any kind after leaving the battlefield was 
your July-August-September issue of THe Secret Prace. Although it 
was the only one I’ve been able to get so far, it has given me many 
enjoyable hours of reading. 

read the same verses over and over again until I almost knew most 
ad them by heart. I still have that issue with me now and I will always 
eep it. 
o, although it isn’t much, I would like to make this little donation 
so that a few more soldiers can also get some good reading.” 





Written by a Chaplain to a Writer-Friend: 


“Dear Dr. Atwater: 

I had such a pleasing experience yesterday that I must share it with 
you. I was visiting in the wards ‘and spoke to a man who had been 
admitted with a shrapnel wound in the back. He had been. reading an 
October, November, December issue of THe Secret Prace. It was 
open on his bed. In a minute or two, without my alluding to it, he said: 
‘Chaplain, I certainly did get lots of help out of this reading.’ He reached 
for the booklet and showed me the thought for Friday, November 24th 
entitled ‘Assurance.’ Then it was that i exclaimed: ‘And I know the 
man who wrote it. We are good friends.’ This gave me my opportunity, 
so I sat down and had a good visit with this Montana boy, .......... ‘ 
who spent Christmas at home, but by February 15th had been wounded 
in combat on the Western Front. 

Good literature is greatly appreciated by the men. I am getting 400 
copies of THe Secret PLace as well as other religious literature. Our 

rayer is that the war may end soon and a lasting peace be established. 
My very best wishes to you.” 





Written to The Secret Place by an Army Chaplain: 


“Dear Christian Friends: 

Your January-February-March Shipment of THe Secret PLace 
arrived about the middle of January and they have already been given 
out to the soldiers of our unit. Even dhungh my October-November- 
December issues came late due to the mixup in my address, they were 
readily taken by the men. It makes one feel good to visit gun positions 
weeks after they have been first distributed and see Tue Secret PLace 
being read.” 





The SECRET PLAC. 


Northern Baptists Own Booklet of Daily Devotions 


For every dollar you contribute to The 
Secret Place Service Men’s Fund, twenty 
issues of this Christian morale builder will 
go to servicemen and women at home and 
abroad. 


Mail Contributions to The Secret Place Service Men’s Fund, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 








What Are YOU Doing About This? 


WE NEED 


GOD HAS 


WILL YOU 


$225,000 to pay the balance of the purchase 
price on our Northern Baptist Assembly at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. 


blessed us all with matetial gain during these 
tragic days. Let us consecrate a portion of it to 
His work. 


make an investment now in Christian personality 
and the preparation and training of our young 
people for Christian service? 





Our Baptist Laymen have accepted the challenge. They need your help 





Will you please indicate below the amount of your gift. On receipt of your check, 
a_decorative Christian Fellowship Bond will be mailed you. 








FELLOWSHIP BONDS 


. $1000 
500 

100 

50 





FOUNDER 
PATRON 
CHARTER DONOR 
SPONSOR 
BENEFACTOR 25 
ASSOCIATE . 10 
SUBSCRIBER. . .... 5 
CONTRIBUTOR .... l 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


| enclose check for $ 


Lake, Wisconsin. 











, made out to the Northern 
Baptist Convention, to be used to pay off the balance of the 
purchase price of the Northern Baptist Assembly at Green 





